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2 THE ENEMIES, ETC. 


THE ENEMIES. 


MINE enemy, who time and oft 

Had smitten me with words like swords, 
And trampled on my answer soft, 

Till I too smote with angry words, 


Is dead, and I am fairly quit. 

God give him rest. Once well away, 
Seeing he loved me not a whit, 

No heart have I to bid him stay. 


And yet methinks the God who framed 
Both him and me had made us such, 

That we were scarcely to be blamed 
For loving not each other much. 


The little good there was in me, 
It was not his, nor in his way ; 

His good I haply might not see, 
Because he lacked one darling trait. 


We liked not, and misliking lent 
Our virtues its own fatal sting, 

And many a shafi that anger sent 
Was feathered from a virtue’s wing. 


The aggressor he, his active life 
Committed him to this or that: 

I slipped, but loth, into the strife, 
Where he was dog and I was cat. 


Now ’twixt the twain who lately closed 
In contest on time’s petty stage, 
Eternity hath interposed 
The shadow of its dateless age. 


To-day I saw his resting-place, — 


A grave that friendship’s flowers entwine, — 


And wondered, with a troubled face, 
If any hands would cherish mine. 


The space about was kept, they said, 

For some who wished their bones to lay 
As near as might be to the dead 

Whom I in life had wished away. 


God give him rest! The single crime, 
Mislike of me, should hardly blot 

His fame with one who many a time 
Can soothly say, “I like me not.” 


Perhaps we never fairly met 

That part in each God meant should live, 
And so incurred no lasting debt, 

And have but little to forgive, 


Thus entering at opposing gates, — 

For Heaven has many gates, they say, — 
We each may find a comrade waits 

Who quarrelled with him by the way. 


In jarring notes that vex the ear 
hroughout life’s feeble overture, 
*Tis oft the tuning that we hear 
To make the after-concord sure, 
Spectator. P I. R. 


A SHOWERY MORNING. 


ALL my heaven was dark with rain, 
As I mused of loss and pain, 
Going down a Devon lane 
On a showery morning ; 
Joy had vanished, frail and fleet, 
How could rose and woodbine sweet 
Lift their heads, and tempests meet 
With such merry scorning ? 


“Such great drops were never known,” 
Said the speedwells, shrinking down ; 
“They have spoiled my only gown,” 
Sighed a crumpled cistus ; 
Quoth the roses in surprise, 
Answering in solemn wise, 
Though a smile was in their eyes, 
“ Nay, they only kissed us!” 


Ragged robins shook with glee, 
Foxgloves laughed in company, 
Till the sun peeped forth to see 
Through a cloud embrasure ; 
Lo! the rain was past and gone, 
And stellarias clustering shone 
Like a Milky way upon 
Speedwell depths of azure. 


Every blossom on its stem 
Wore a shining diadem, 
And my heart rejoiced with them 
In their fresh adorning ; 
Flowers are sweetest after rain, 
Joys completest after pain, 
Life is but a Devon lane 
On a showery morning ! 
Sunday Magazine. Mary ROWLES, 


SONNET. 
DEATH. 
DEak lady, sorrow-sainted, whose long pain 
songs 


The sad, retired nightingale prolongs 
From depth of holy wood or dim green lane, 


God waits a new smile from thee, as he turns 


praise 


Death is the touch lets loose love’s eloquence 


The very Love Eternal could not seem 
Most winsome till it died, nor most intense, 


O, called to pain, but chos’n to sorrow, know 





Spectator. P. T. ForsyTu. 


TO AN INVALID LADY, ON HER HUSBAND’S 


Rebuked us by its smile, or hushed, like 


A new smile on thee, and would draw forth 


From holier shades, and tune thee to upraise 
The new song where the beauty solemn burns, 


As never it could speak in its young dream ; 


The eternal song that sounds in Christian woe, 














ENGLISH SONGS: ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 

ENGLISH SONGS: ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

THE poetical literature of England is 
the richest and noblest of modern time — 
superior in some respects to that of the 
Greeks and Romans, as all will confess 
who have studied it, and who remember 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, Words- 
worth, Shelley, and Byron, and all the 
glorious galaxy of the poets from the age 
of Chaucer to the present day. But many 
who acknowledge the claims of English 
literature to the highest poetical pre-emi- 
nence deny that in one great department 
of poetry, popular song, it can rank on an 
equality with other nations. The late 
Thomas Davis — one of the young Irish- 
men who conferred honor upon the litera- 
ture of his country —declared that the 
songs of England were the worst in the 
world. “How can a nation have good 
songs,” said he, “ whenit has no music?” 

“English music is execrable,” said the 
great Napoleon, when he discoursed to 
his faithful Las Casas, in the mournful 
days of his exile, on all imaginable sub- 
jects — of war, policy, philosophy, and lit- 
erature. “The English have no music; 
or, at all events, no national music. They 
have, in fact, but one good tune.” And 
to show his qualifications for the office of 
musical critic, he declared that tune to be 
“Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon” — 
an excellent tune certainly, only it hap- 
pens to be one that the Scotch have bor- 
rowed fromthe French. The emperor did 
not stand alone in his ignorance. Even 
now we hear of English ladies and gentle- 
men who not only know nothing of the 
beautiful melodies of their native land, 
but who actually deny that such melodies 
have any existence. Not content with 
shutting their ears against the sweet 
sounds, they affirm that there is no such 
thing as music in British, or at all events 
in English nature. In days when the 
popular melodies of England had not been 
collected, as those of Ireland had been by 
Sir John Stevenson and Thomas Moore, 
or as those of Scotland had been by 
George Thomson and Robert Burns, there 
was some excuse for Englishmen who did 
not know their own wealth in this respect. 
But now, when their melodies have been 
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| collected by Mr. William Chappell, and 
shown to be equal to any in Europe, there 
is no excuse for an ignorance of which pa- 
triotism ought to be ashamed. ‘“ What a 
beautiful melody,” said Rossini to an En- 
glishman (who agreed with him), “is ‘ The 
girl I left behind me’! It does honor to 
Ireland.” But Rossini was wrong. That 
beautiful melody is pure English — pub- 
lished in England long before it was first 
played in Ireland by the soldiers of Wil- 
liam the Third. ‘“ How sweet,” said an 
English lady, “is the air of *‘ My lodging 
is on the cold ground’! England has no 
tunes so tender and so touching.” In 
this case also, the fair critic was as much 
at fault as Napoleon and Rossini. The 
tune is old English; and Ireland has no 
other claim to it than the assertion of 
Thomas Moore, unsupported by a tittle of 
evidence. 

As songs are compositions that may be 
sung, it is necessary to show that a people 
have good melodies before it can be ad- 
mitted that they have good songs. So 
far from being an unmusical, the English 
are pre-eminently a musical nation. Long 
before the invention of printing, long be- 
fore the age of Chaucer, England, from 
her love of singing and music, was called 
“ Merry England ;” and to hear the min- 
strels sing, and to join in their choruses, 
was the favorite amusement both of the 
nobles and the people. Chaucer, in his 
“ Canterbury Tales,” makes frequent allu- 
sions to the love of the English of that 
period for musicand song. At and before 
Chaucer’s time the education of an En- 
glish gentleman was held to be incomplete 
if he could not read music at sight; and 
in the public schools it was compulsory 
on every boy, and a necessary portion of 
his studies, to learn part-singing. 

The English glees, catches, rounds, 
canons, and madrigals are thoroughly na- 
tional, and are admired by musicians of 
every country for their graceful complica- 
tions both of melody and harmony. The 
English dance music is equally spirited, 
and her country jigs and sailors’ hornpipes 
are known all over the world. Some of 
the most ancient popular melodies of the 
English are fortunately preserved in a 
little manuscript of the age of Queen Eliz- 
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abeth, called “ Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal 
Book,” containing airs that are still popu- 
lar among the peasantry — such as “ The 
Carman’s Whistle,” or “ The Jolly Miller,” 
and Shakespeare’s favorite melody, of 
which he makes honorable mention, “ Sing 
it to the air of ‘ Light o’ Love.’?” Those 
exquisitely pathetic tunes sung by Ophelia 
in Hamlet are admired by all musicians, 
and are far older than history can trace. 
So famous were the English for their pro- 
ficiency in singing, that before the Refor- 
mation the Churches of Belgium, Holland, 
and France sent to England for choris- 
ters: and one of the most valuable collec- 
tions of popular English music that exists 
was published in Amsterdam at the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century. 
Such noble tunes as “ The King shall 
enjoy his own again,” “ Crop-eared Round- 
heads,” “The girl I left behind me,” 
‘“ Farewell, Manchester!” ‘Balance a 
Straw,” “ Packington’s Pound,” “The 
British Grenadiers,” “ Drink to me only 
with thine eyes,” “ Down among the dead 
men,” “ The Vicar of Bray,” “The man 
who will not merry be,” “The Miller of 
Dee,” “ Begone, dull care!” “’Tis my 
delight, on a shiny night,” and others, 
may be cited as fair specimens of English 
popular and traditional music. Its gen- 
eral characteristics are strength and mar- 
tialenergy. It has a dashing, impulsive, 
leaping, frolicsome spirit, occasionally 
overshadowed by a touch of sadness. It 
has not the tender melancholy of the mu- 
sic of Ireland, nor the light, airy grace, 
delicate beauty, and heart-wrung pathos 
of the songs of Scotland, but it has a lilt 
and style of its own. In one word, the 
music of England may be described as 
“merry ;” and her national songs partake 
of the same character, and and are jovial, 
lusty, exultant, and full of life and daring. 
There are no authentic records of the 
earliest song-writers of England. It is 
known that among the ancient Britons, 
the bard was next in rank to the Druid, 
and that his character and functions were 
invested with a high degree of veneration, 
if not of sanctity. He was held to be a 
seer and a prophet, as well as a bard, as 
indeed true poets are in all ages. The 
compositions of the British and Celtic 





bards were either hymns or chants of de- 
votion—like the Psalms of David—or 
celebrated the great deeds of the heroes, 
who were first in and last out of the battle. 
They aroused the patriotic enthusiasm of 
the living by glowing recitals of the 
achievements of the dead. But never 
having been committed to writing, their 
ballads and songs, or epic poems, if they 
produced any, have either perished alto- 
gether, or only exist in fragments, such as 
James Macpherson discovered among the 
peasantry in remote districts of the High- 
lances of Scotland, and gave to the world 
as the poems of Ossian, the greatest bard 
of the Celtic nations. The Danish skalds 
and Saxon gleemen, who succeeded to the 
British bards, drew from their predecese 
sors many materials for popular song. 
The adventures of King Arthur and the 
knights of the Round Table, the loves of 
Guenever and Sir Lancelot du Lake, the 
pranks of the boy with that wonderful 
mantle described in Percy’s “ Reliques,” 
the merriment of King Cole, and the en- 
chantments of Merlin —all traditions of 
the Celtic period—were embalmed in 
Celtic and afterwards in Saxon song, and 
found as much favor among the newer 
people who took possession of the British 
Isles as the legends of the Mohicans, the 
Cherokees, or the Creek Indians, when 
enshrined in the classic pages of Cooper 
or Longfellow, find among the English 
and Americans of the present day. King 
Arthur, his court, his queen, his Round 
Table, and his knights were for a thousand 
years the great themes of the minstrels in 
England and Wales, and have not yet lost 
their hold over the imagination of the 
people. King Arthur and King Cole are 
cited in nursery rhymes, and the earliest 
songs of children; though Mr. Chappell, 
in his excellent work on English music, is 
heterodox enough to suggest that the King 
Cole of song is not the King Cole of his- 
tory, but a mere public-house king or good 
fellow of the seventeenth century. Of the 
same period as King Arthur, though a 
generation or two later, were King Lud 
and King Lear, mere names and shadows 
of names except for poetry, that has made 
them immortal. The King Arthur of his- 
tory is less than a dream. The King 
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Arthur of song is a living reality. The 
Lear that reigned in Britain has left no 
record on which the historian can build; 
but the Lear of the poet, the foolish, fond 
old man, sightless, and not in his perfect 
mind, stands out in Shakespeare’s history, 
hallowed in the light of poetry, a man 
whom we know more intimately than we 
do many persons whom we met yesterday 
and talked to in the streets. 

During the Saxon and early Norman 
period the minstrels played an important 
part in social life. They were the wel 
come guests of all ranks and classes from 
the monarch’s palace and the baron’s hall 
to the tavern of the town and the cottage 
of the peasant. 


*Twas merry in the hall 
When beards wagged all ; 


when the minstrels set the beard in mo- 
tion by singing their last new ballads of 
romance or adventure. The minstrels 
united in their persons not only the func- 
tions of the song-maker and musician, but 
those of the newspaper editor and re- 
porter of the present day. Although they 
sang songs of the olden time, they did not 
confine themselves to the past, but de- 
tailed the freshest news from the court or 
the camp, or put into verse the circum- 
stances of the last horrible murder or des- 
perate love-tragedy. 

Of these minstrels, as of the bards who 
preceded them, few genuine remains have 
come down to us; although the tunes and 
modernized versions of many of the bal- 
lads which they sang have been preserved, 
such as the famous “ Ballad of Chevy 
Chase,” the mournful story of “ Fair Ro- 
samond,” the adventures of the mythical 
“Robin Hood,” who was not one but 
many, the doleful ballad of “ The Babes in 
the Wood,” a legend of unknown antiq- 
uity, of which it may be said that it has 
made the robin redbreast a sacred bird in 
England, and touched with compassion 
the heart of the roughest clodhopper. 
The English boy will rob the nest of any 
bird that sings, or that cannot sing; but 
to disturb the nest of the robin, “ the bold 
beggar with the glittering eye and scarlet 
bosom,” is held not only to be cruel and 
ungenerous, but unlucky. If the robin 





redbreasts could but know how many of 
their lives have been spared for the sake 
of “an old song,” and the pity which it has 
inspired, they would hover around the 
graves of poets as they did over the un- 
buried bodies of the “children in the 
wood,” and strew them with leaves in 
grateful remembrance of the power and 
tenderness of poetry. 

In the days prior to the invention of 
printing, when the wealthy classes thought 
it no shame to be unable to read and write, 
the ballad-maker was a power in the State. 
Richard the First, the great Coeur-de-Lion 
(whose name is still invoked to frighten 
unruly children in Syria and Palestine), 
was unable to sign his name, but he was 
familiar with the poetry of the troubadours. 
He knew nothing of the songs of Celtic 
or Saxon Englishmen, but had committed 
to memory the choicest effusions of the 
Norman muse. And, indeed, if kings and 
other high personages, to say nothing of 
the gentry and trading classes, would not 
derive all their knowledge of the affairs 
of this world from the priests, who pos- 
sessed the keys of learning, or from actual 
observation with their own eyes, which 
was always difficult, and sometimes im- 
possible, they were glad to gather infor- 
mation, combined with amusement, from 
the minstrels, who travelled all over the 
country, mixed with all classes, heard all 
the news, and learned all the opinion that 
was current. But the invention of print- 
ing gradually operated a change. The 
minstrels, who by this time had lost their 
original and honorable appellation, and 
were called “crowders” or “fiddlers,” 
were thrown out of bread. They ceased, 
by degrees, to be the favorites of the 
wealthy, and found their only refuge 
among the poor and illiterate, and became 
of scarcely more repute than the mounte- 
banks and merry-andrews of country fairs. 
An act of Parliament of the thirty-ninth 
year of Queen Elizabeth classed them as 
“ rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy vagrants,” 
a legal definition which still applies in 
England to strolling actors and singers, 
and which might, with a little stretching, 
be applied to a Jrima donna on a provin- 
cial tour. King Henry the Eighth, not- 
withstanding the cares of State, his love- 
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making, his wife-killing, and his quarrels 
with the pope, Cardinal Wolsey, and his 
great nobles, found time to write songs, 
one of which was entitled * Pastime with 
Good Company.” Ina MS. still in exist- 
ence, and known to be of his reign, are 
two songs, in pure though quaint English, 
which may be quoted as among the ear- 
liest songs remaining in the language : — 


Ah my sweet sweeting 
My little pretty sweeting, 
My sweeting will I love, wherever I go. 
She is so proper and pure, 
Full steadfast, stable, and demure, 
There is none such, you may be sure, 
As my sweet sweeting. 


The other, entitled “The Loyal Lover,” 
is equally smooth and vocal : — 


As I lie sleeping 
In dreams fleeting 
Ever my sweeting 
Is in my mind. 
She is so goodly 
With looks so lovely, 
That no man truly 
Such one can find, 


There seems to be little or no authority 
for the statement that King Henry the 
Eighth himself wrote these songs; or, if 
he did, whether they were in celebration 
of the charms of the “sweetings” whose 
heads he cut off, or of those whose heads 
he spared. But, whoever was the author 
of them, these and similar songs were 
like the first faint- radiance that precedes 
the dawn. The dawn and the daylight 
were yet to come. Among the singing 
birds of the twilight, the most melodious 
were Sir Thomas Wyatt, whose son was 
beheaded on Tower Hill, and the unfortu- 
nate Earl of Surrey, who himself suffered 
on the block for alleged complicity in the 
treasons of an age when it was difficult to 
know what was treason and what was not. 
At length, as political affairs became 
somewhat more settled, the full daylight 
of poetry burst forth. The Elizabethan 
dramatists, with Shakespeare at their 
head, and Edmund Spenser, chief of the 
non-dramatic poets, inaugurated the new 
era. It was then that English poetry and 
song entered into the golden age. Inthe 
blaze of that sudden glory the inferior 
compositions of the ballad-mongers were 
left entirely to the lower rank of the peo- 
ple; many of them are still in existence, 
and still sung, such as some of the famous 
ballads to be found in Percy’s “ Reliques” 
—the poacher’s song, *’Tis my delight, 
on a shiny night,” “Women are best 
when they are at rest,” “ Sweet Nelly, my 


heart’s delight,” “ Full merrily sings the 
cuckoo upon the beechen tree,” “ The 
frog came to the mill-door” (since mod- 
ernized into “ The frog he would a-wooing 
go”), “I'll ne’er get drunk again,” and 
the mariners’ glee, ‘“* We be three mari- 
ners ” — probably the oldest sea-song that 
England can boast. The only two names 
of note that have reached the present age 
in connection with this early song-litera- 
ture are William Tarleton and Martin 
Parker — both somewhat later than the 
time of Shakespeare. Martin Parker de- 
serves especial notice as the man who 
wrote the well-known song, “ Ye gentle- 
men of England” — a song not only ex- 
cellent in itself, but entitled to double 
gratitude for having served Thomas 
Campbell as the model on which he built 
“Ye mariners of England,” one of the 
noblest songs ever written in any lan- 
guage. Martin Parker’s song sets itself 
to music: — 


Ye gentleman of England 
Who live at home at ease, 
Ah, little do you think upon 
The dangers of the seas! 
Give ear unto the mariners, 
And they will plainly show 
All the cares, and the fears, 
When the stormy winds do blow. 


It used to be the fashion of the English 
peasantry to paste these songs in cup- 
boards, on the lids of trunks, or on the 
backs of doors — a custom which has been 
one great cause why so many of them 
have been lost without hope of recovery. 
Could they have been preserved, they 
might have thrown the light of contempo- 
rary poetry on the history of manners and 
afforded us glimpses into the every-day 
life of our forefathers at a period particu- 
larly interesting, when the art of printing 
was bringing forth its first flowers and 
fruits, operating important changes in the 
national character, and preparing the way 
for the final triumphs of the Reformation. 
Similar songs are still printed for the use 
of the rural districts, and sold — humiliat- 
ing thought to the pride of song writers! 
— at a halfpenny or a penny a yard. 

The song-writers of the age ot Shake- 
speare were many and excellent. Among 
his contemporaries, or those who preceded 
and followed him, were two or three who 
wrote songs almost as well as he did — 
none who wrote better. The associated 
dramatists Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben 
Jonson, Thomas Heywood, Christopher 
Marlowe, Robert Herrick, George Wither, 





Thomas Carew, Sir Walter Raleigh, John 
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Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, Richard Love- 
lace, and George Herbert are but a few 
out of a long list of poets of whose works 
any fair criticism would occupy a volume, 
so full are they of heartiness and beauty. 
Some of Ben Jonson’s songs are exquisite 
in their delicacy and grace. Every one 
has read (or heard sung) the delicious 
song — better than anything attributed to 
Anacreon, or any Greek or Roman writer 
whatsoever — “ Drink to me only with 
thine eyes,” a paraphrase from the Low 
Latin of a nameless poet in the Middle 
Ages, and a great improvement on its orig- 
inal—a song sufficient for fame if its 
author had written nothing else. Most 
people have read or heard the song of Sir 
Henry Wotton, worth a whole library of 
inferior compositions : — 

You meaner beauties of the night, 

That poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your numbers than your light, 
You common people of the skies, 
What are you when the moon shall rise ? 


Who does not know the songs of George 
Wither? The chorus of one of them has 
passed into the select family of familiar 
quotations : — 


Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die, because a woman’s fair ? 

Or make pale my cheeks with,care 
Because another’s rosy are? 

Be she fairer than the day, 

Or the flowery meads in May, 

If she be not so to me, 

What care I how fair she be? 


Robert Herrick wrote many songs of 
the highest merit, and particularly distin- 
guished above those of all his contempo- 
raries by the fluency of their melody, and 
the luxuriant charm of their phraseology. 

But Shakespeare was the prince of all 
the song-writers of his age. It may be 
said of him that, had he not been the 
greatest of epic poets, the greatest of law- 
yers, the greatest of anything great to 
which it pleased him to direct the ener- 
gies of his great mind, he would most cer- 
tainly have been a great song-writer, for 
the songs which he has scattered through 
his plays are all of them models either of 
wit, or grace, or tenderness, or of a name- 
less beauty comprising all these. Every 
one, at some time or other of his life, must 
have rejoiced over the frolicsome little 
song redolent of the green fields and flow- 
ers of England: — 


Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat? 





Come hither! come hither! come hither! 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 

But winter and rough weather. 


Every one who reads knows the two 
charming pictures of spring and winter 
sung in “ Love’s Labor Lost,” both of 
them full of humor and of accurate paint- 
ing from nature, and both of them adapted 
to such excellent music by Dr. Arne — 
who lived a century afterwards — as to 
make every listener regret that Shake- 
speare himself never had the felicity of 
hearing the manner in which great com- 
posers can render the meaning of great 
poets. One other song of Shakespeare 
has been the favorite of successive gen- 
erations of musicians, from the age of 
Milton to our own, who have striven with 
each other to do it justice: — 


Take, oh! take those lips away 
That so sweetly were forsworn ; 

And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn, 


The golden age of English lyrical poetry 
did not die with Shakespeare. Its lustre: 
was not dimmed even by the troubles 
of the Revolution, although the number 
of poets who arose from the accession of 
Charles the First to the restoration of 
Charles the Second was small compared 
with the number who adorned the age of 
Elizabeth and James. The age immedi- 
ately succeeding that of Shakespeare pro- 
duced Milton, Cowley, Lovelace, Waller,. 
and Dryden, and a host of inferior men. 

These, like all the greatest poets whom: 
England has known, attempted song-writ- 
ing. Milton was a musician, and under- 
stood all the fine shades and niceties of 
language which songs require, if they are: 
meant to besung. Healso, had he chosen 
to devote himself to lyrical instead of epic 
poetry, might have enriched literature: 
with many matchless compositions. Per- 
haps if he had done so he might have- 
been dearer and more familiar to his 
countrymen. As he is, he is too great 
and too mighty for their love. His poeti- 
cal character inspires awe and reverence 
rather than affection. He sits — blind 
and solitary—on the cold summits of 
Parnassus, wrapped in a blaze of glory, 
inaccessible to the plaudits of the crowd 
who behold him from afar. Yet when we 
think of him as the author of “ I] Pense- 
roso”’ and “ L’ Allegro,” of * Lycidas,” and. 
of ** Comus,” we take him to our hearts, 
and lose some portion of our reverence in 
the new love we feel for him. In all his 
songs and lyrical poems there is an Italian 
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sweetness mixed with an English force 
which scarcely needs any aid from the art 
of the composer to shape them into music. 
Cowley did not excel in song-writing. 
Nature had not endowed him with a fine 
ear, and, like Wordsworth and Sir Walter 
Scott in our own day, he could not readily 
distinguish one tune from another, conse- 
quently his verse was monotonous, if not 
harsh and rugged. His most noted com- 
position, one that is still sung by boon 
companions, and at places where young 
men drink more than they think, is a para- 
phrase of Anacreon —a _ Bacchanalian 
song, suited to the tastes of a Bacchanalian 
age, and not consistent with modern ideas, 
except in so far as we may admire the 
ingenious perversity which presses all na- 
ture into the service of inebriation : — 


The thirsty earth drinks up the rain, 
And thirsts and gapes for drink again, 
The sea itself (which, one would think, 
Should have but little need of drink) 
Drinks twice ten thousand rivers up, 
So full that they o’erflow the cup. 
The busy sun (and one would guess 
By ’s drunken fiery face no less) 
Drinks up the sea; and when he’s done 
The moon and stars drink up the sun, 
Fill up the bowl then, fill it high! 
Fill all the glasses up, for why 
Should every creature drink but I? 

‘ Why, man of morals, tell me why ? 


Dryden’s songs were better adapted to 
music than Cowley’s; but, for the most 
part, they were even jess adapted to decent 
society, and have long since perished from 
memory, no more to be revived. One or 
two of them that were of a patriotic char- 
acter have been preserved, such as “ Come 
if you dare!” His “ Alexander’s Feast,” 
a fine composition set to fine music, was 
not a song, but a small opera. 

But Dryden belongs to the bad period 
of the Restoration —a period in which 
courtiers and public men thought it their 
duty, as well as their pleasure, to imitate 
the vices of the court of Charles the Sec- 
ond, when every moral sentiment was 
deadened or debauched; when hospital- 
ity degenerated into boisterous and de- 
grading intemperance ; when virtue was a 
jest, and honor, so jealously guarded by 
the sword and pistol of the duellist, was 
held to be a thing quite apart from good- 
ness; and when the only manly virtue 
that was recognized at all was personal 
courage. This age was very prolific of 
bad verse. Poetry was supposed to be 
something artificial, and not natural, and 
the consequence was that poetry disap- 


place. Matthew Prior — a fortunate verse- 
maker and flatterer of the great, and who 
wrote himself into an embassy and a pen- 
sion — expressed in some famous and 
often-quoted lines to “ Chloe Jealous ” the 
low opinion he entertained of the art he 
cultivated ; — 


Prior to Chloe Fealous. 
To be vexed at a trifle or two that I writ, 
Your judgment at once and my passion you 
wrong ; 
You take that for a fact which will scarce be 
found wit. 
Od’s life! must one swear to the truth of a 
song? 


What I speak, my fair Chloe, and what I 
write, shows 
The difference there is betwixt Nature and 
Art; 
I court others in verse, but I love thee in prose, 
And they have my whimsies, but thou hast 
my heart. 


How was it possible that poetry could 
flourish when a poet, even of the second 
rank, could write thus? One of the few 
songs worth preserving which date from 
this time is entitled “ When this old cap 
was new,” published anonymously in 1666. 
It throws some light on the manners of 
the day, and on the antiquity of the great 
and truly British art of grumbling. If the 
chancellor of the exchequer could but get 
Parliament to agree to a grumbling-tax, 
and allow no one, male or female, to 
grumble unless they took out a license, 
what a revenue he might raise ! 


Good hospitality was cherished then of many, 

Now poor men starve and die, and are not 
helped by any ; 

For Charity waxeth cold, and Love is found 
in few; 

Not so in time of old, when this old cap was 
new! 


In that day, as in the present, the ladies 
were not allowed to copy the French and 
dress as they pleased, or wear hoops, or 
any other abomination, without a protest 
from the song-writers, who then, and not 
newspaper editors, were the leaders of 
public opinion, 


Our ladies in those days in civil habit went ; 

Broad-cloth was then worth praise, and gave 
the best content ; 

French fashions then were scorned ; such fan- 
gles no one knew; 

And modesty women adorned, when this old 
cap was new! 


To the period of unblushing vice and 
effrontery succeeded a period of false 





peared, and mere idle rhyme took its 


pretence. Love played at masquerade; 
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and the song-writers, deriving their in- 
spiration not at first hand from nature, 
but at second hand from the Greek and 
Latin writers whom they imitated or par- 
odied, made every lover a shepherd, in a 
court dress with gold buttons, shoes with 
silver buckles, a curly wig @ /a Louis Qua- 
torze. Lovers in those days had no such 
honest names as John or Thomas or Ed- 
ward or Charles, but were all Strephons, 
or Adonises. Every lass was an Arca- 
dian shepherdess with silk stockings and 
spangled robe as short as that of a ballet- 
dancer; and she, too, instead of being 
called Jane, Mary, Ellen, or Margaret, 
was Chloe, Phoebe, Lesbia, or Sophro- 
nisba. To judge of the English by their 
popular songs at this period, they might 
have been ranked as a nation of Greek or 
Roman pagans. There was no such thing 
as love in literature; but, instead of it, 
“Cupid” was continually shooting his 
“darts,” rhyming them with, as well as 
aiming them at, “hearts.” The word 
“marriage” was never mentioned; but 
the happy pair, as Mr. Jenkins and Mr. 
Jeames Yellowplush sometimes say in our 
day, went to the “altar of Hymen.” A 
breeze was not a breeze but a zephyr; the 
storm was Boreas, the sun was Sol or 
Phoebus, and the moon was Cynthia, Di- 
ana, or Luna. Every pretty girl, if not a 
shepherdess in very short petticoats, was 
a Venus if she were kind, and a Diana if 
she were coy. Bacchus —a vulgar hy- 
brid, half Silenus, half Sir John Falstaff 
— was the god of drunkenness, to whom 
continual appeals were made to drown 
care in a wine-butt or a bowl. Of the 
kind of song that was most in favor at this 
time, the following, by Henry Carey, au- 
thor of “Sally in our Alley,” will afford a 
favorable or, more correctly speaking, an 
unfavorable specimen : — 


Bacchus must now his power resign — 
I am the only god of wine. 

It is not fit the wretch should be 

In competition set with me, 

Who can drink ten times more than he! 


Make a new world, ye powers divine, 
Stock it with nothing else but wine ; 
Let wine its only product be; 

Let wine be earth, and air, and sea, 


and, most drunken, most selfish rhymer! 
if he meant what he sang — 


And let that wine be all for me! 


Carey was an excellent musician but a 
very inferior poet. He composed the mu- 
sic to his own songs, and was one of the 
first in modern days to revive the ancient 





practice. The world owes to him the 
music of more than a hundred songs — 
music that has for the most part been 
divorced from the service of the stage and 
concert room to that of religion, and is 
attuned to pious hymns and psalms in 
half of the churches and chapels of En- 
gland and America. It is not known with 
certainty who wrote the noble music or 
the words of “ God Save the King,” but 
the balance of proof inclines in favor of 
Carey. Nothing is more difficult than to 
fix the age or the authorships of songs 
and ballads published anonymously. Even 
the production of the first printed copy 
with an authentic date is not always suff- 
cient to set at rest such doubtful points. 
This test is unfortunately wanting in most 
inquiries of the kind, and even when ap- 
plied is not always adequate to the appar- 
ently simple task of giving an author his 
own property. So difficult is it even in 
our own day to establish a poet’s claim to 
a song which has happened from any 
accident to become popular, that when 
Thomas Moore was accused in jest by 
Father Prout of translating or stealing 
the whole of his Irish melodies from 
Greek and Latin, French, German, and 
Italian, the world took the good-natured 
hoax as a serious accusation, and believed 
that there was but too much truth in it. 
Thomas Campbell was declared to have 
stolen “ The Exile of Erin” from an Irish 
hedge-schoolmaster whose name no one 
ever heard before or since. The Rev. 
Mr. Wolfe, the author of the noble ode on 
the burial of Sir John Moore, was in like 
manner declared to be an impudent pla- 
giarist. One set of wise men declared 
that he purloined the ode from a lady, 
while another declared that he stole it 
from a briefless Irish barrister, who, how- 
ever, made no claim to it, or on whose 
behalf no appeal was made during his 
lifetime. But if such be the case with a 
modern composition, when the proofs are 
so abundant and so easily accessible, we 
need scarcely wonder that it is sometimes 
difficult to fix the authorship of songs and 
poems published without a name more 
than a century ago. This has been emi- 
nently the case with the English national 
anthem, the most renowned song ever 
written, the most fervent expression of 
British loyalty, a song that touches a chord 
in every British heart, and makes it vi- 
brate not only with personal attachment 
to the sovereign, whether that sovereign 
be a king as in old times or a beloved 
queen, the model and example of woman- 
hood, wifehood, and motherhood, as in 
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our happier day, but which expresses a 
patriotic devotion to that mild, equable, 
well-considered, and venerable constitu- 
tion, of which the crown is the symbol 
rather than the agent. The sovereigns of 
England know not the name of the man 
who wrote this hymn of loyalty; the peo- 
ple are equally ignorant. One set of mu- 
sical antiquaries claim the music for Dr. 
John Bull in the reign of James the First, 
but give no parentage to the poetry. An- 
other set claim both words and music for 
Henry Carey, who wrote in the reigns 
of William the Third, Anne, and George 
the First. Carey was both musician and 
poet; his music excellent, his poetry in- 
different. This description well applies to 
the national anthem. The music is grand 
and simple, and capable of being elevated 
into sublimity; but the poetry, or the 
verse, is tame and weak; the rhymes 


Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 


cannot be called poetry at all, or even re- 
spectable verse; and all Carey’s avowed 
compositions abound in similar defects 
and inelegancies. It may be asked why 
Carey, if he wrote the anthem, never 
claimed the authorship? Carey was a 
Jacobite. He wrote the sentiments of the 
Jacobites; and the song when first sung 
was treason to the reigning family, as 
treasonable as that other Jacobite song, — 


Here’s to the king, sir! 
You know who I mean, sir ! 


Carey lived a life of poverty and neg- 
lect. The suspicion of disloyalty clung to 
him. He was thought to have written a 
treasonable song —that song which, by a 
strange turn in the wheel of fortune, has 
since become the very watchword of truth 
and loyalty. He thus failed to acquire 
the favor of those who could have be- 
friended him, and at the age of eighty-six, 
weary of the world, sick at heart, hope- 
less, destitute, and reduced literally to his 
last penny, he committed suicide in a mis- 
erable garret. Carey’s great anthem — 
treasonable though it seemed in his own 
day — was loyally meant. It was loyal to 
a principle: ‘t was loyal to misfortune; 
and by the » apy accident of its adoption 
by the house of Hanover it has become 
the embodiment of a still greater and -bet- 
ter-founded loyalty than its author in- 
tended —a more valuable possession to 
the throne of Great Britain than all the 
jewels in the royal tiara or the great Koh- 
i-noor itself, 


Among the song-writers of this and the 
preceding age is Thomas or “ Tom” Dur- 
fey, with whom King Charles the Second 
once condescended to walk though St. 
James’s Park, arm-in-arm, his dogs and 
courtiers following behind. Durfey wrote 
five or six volumes of songs, none above 
mediocrity, and some far below it. Gay, 
the author of “The Beggar’s Opera,” 
wrote many new songs to the excellent old 
tunes of England, but scarcely succeeded 
in making the new songs more moral or 
less vulgar than the old, or left one great 
or noble sentiment on record in this form 
of composition, except in “ Black-eyed Su- 
san,” one of the most popular songs in the 
English language. Shortly after his time 
appeared David Garrick, who wrote that 
vigorous sea-song which in his time was 
enough to transform every sailor who 
heard it before going into battle into a 
hero: — 


Hearts of oak are our ships, 
Hearts of oak are our men, 


In the same period of literary history 
must be placed James Thomson, author 
of ** The Seasons,” who wrote the national 
anthem “ Rule Britannia,” a composition 
which had the good fortune to be asso- 
ciated with the music of Dr. Arne, and to 
be floated upon that full tide into a surer 
haven of immortality than it could ever 
have reached by its own unaided merits. 
Still later appeared Thomas Percy, Bishop 
of Dromore, the editor of Percy’s * Rel- 
iques,” and who wrote one song, “O 
Nanny, wilt thou go with me?” which 
received from the pen of no less a person 
than Robert Burns the praise of being 
the finest composition of its kind in the 
whole compass of literature. 

But it was not until the bright particu- 
lar star of Charles Dibdin arose, towards 
the close of the last century, that England 
recognized her greatest national songster. 
The ideas of some writers are of the earth, 
earthy. The ideas of honest Dibdin, mu- 
sician and poet, were of the salt sea, salty ; 
of the ocean, oceanic; of Great Britain, 
truly British. England loves her sailors ; 
she admires their free-heartedness, their 
outspoken honesty, their contempt of diffi- 
culty and danger, their rollickings, their 
roystering good-humor, their superexu- 
berant fun, their sublime courage; and 
so dearly loves them that the offence 
against good manners and propriety which 
she would severely condemn in any other, 
she condones or excuses in the sailor. 
The soldier, though highly esteemed in his 





own way, is not the prime favorite of the 
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people. ‘ Jack,” as he is affectionately 
called, is the national hero; and Nelson 
ranks above Wellington, not because he 
did more, or was a braver and better man, 
but because he was a sailor, and had the 
failings as well as the virtues of his class. 
Charles Dibdin represented “ Jack” in 
all his strength and all his weakness. 
How beautiful, for instance, are “Tom 
Bowling,” “ Lovely Nan,” “The Sailor’s 
Journal,” and a score of others that might 
be cited! Dibdin said of his songs, with 
pardonable pride, “that they had been 
considered an object of national conse- 
quence; that they had been the solace of 
sailors in long voyages, in storms, and in 
battles ; and that they had been quoted in 
mutinies to the restoration of order and 
discipline.” Charles Dibdin left a son, 
who followed in his father’s footsteps, and 
wrote some excellent sea-songs; among 
others “ The Tight Little Island,” which 
still holds its place in the popular affection 
unimpaired by the caprices of literary 
fashion : — 


Daddy Neptune one day to Freedom did 


say, 
If ever I lived upon dry land, 
The spot I should hit on would be little 
Britain, 
Says Freedom, “ Why, that’s my own isl- 
. and.” 
Oh, ’tis a snug little island, 
A right little, tight little island, 
Search the globe round, none can be found, 
So happy as this little island ! 


It was not many years ago, and within 
living memory, that Thomas Dibdin was 
to be seen wandering, a forlorn old man, 
through the streets of London, with 
scarcely a shoe to his foot, and with the 
fate of Henry Carey staring him in the 
face. What brought him into this pitia- 
ble condition it is not for us to inquire. 
Let his memory rest. By what right shall 
posterity pry into the private misery of 
poets? His muse was an honest one, and 
he devoted her to honest uses. More 
need not be said of him. 

Of the English song-writers of the pres- 
ent century, the most illustrious were 
Thomas Moore, claimed exclusively by 
the Irish, but who may be also claimed as 
particularly English, in such well-known 
songs as “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
“The minstrel boy to the war has gone,” 
“Asa beam o’er the face of the waters 
may glow,” “ The Meeting of the Waters,” 
“The Canadian Boat-Song,” and many 
others equally familiar. Thomas Camp- 





are three songs, any one of which would 
be sufficient for a noble reputation. Cold 
is the heart that can read them unmoved, 
even if patriotism should not lend its 
glowing heat to the admiration which 
they excite. His “ Exile of Erin,” and 
“Trish Harper,” though Hibernian in sub- 
ject, are English in style and treatment, 
and may fairly rank as English songs of 
the best class. In his love-songs Camp- 
bell was not so successful. His “ Pleas- 
ures of Hope” and his “Gertrude of 
Wyoming” may pass out of popular fa- 
vor; but his war-songs and some of his 
lyrical pieces will last as long as the liter- 
ature of England. 

Did space permit, a more detailed men- 
tion might be made of Captain Morris, 
who wrote about three hundred, and 
Thomas Haynes Bailey, who wrote up- 
wards of eight hundred songs. The gal- 
lant captain was the friend, or rather the 
companion, of George the Fourth, for 
kings are placed too high to have real 
friends. He sang his own songs at the 
royal table, at the Beefsteak Club, and at 
the mess table of the Guards. He had 
good poetical intentions ; but mere inten- 
tions do not produce poetry. Nothing of 
him remains in the popular mind or on the 
popular ear. He wrote for a class, and 
not for the great heart of humanity; and 
his songs are effete, defunct, dead, buried, 
and forgotten. The reputation of Haynes 
Bailey has greater tenacity of life. He 
had real tenderness, which he displayed 
in such songs as “ The Soldier’s Tear,” 
and “Qh, no, we never mention her!” 
and considerable wit and humor, but his 
sentiment was too often mere sentimen- 
talism, his love lackadaisical, and his mel- 
ancholy very genteel and effeminate — 
wearing white kid gloves, and wiping its 
eyes, in which there were no tears, witha 
highly perfumed cambric pocket handker- 
chief —a very Mantilini of the art of 
poetastry. 

Of Brian Waller Procter, better known 
to the world as “ Barry Cornwall,” it is 
not necessary to indulge in elaborate criti- 
cism. One of his songs, * The sea! the 
sea! the open sea!” took possession of 
the tongue and ear of the multitude and 
maintained it usgue ad nauseam for a 
whole twelvemonth or longer. A second, 
on a very inferior subject, “ King Death 
is a rare old fellow,” is still occasionally 
heard, and will live as a poem long after 
itis forgotten as asong. Samuel Lover, 
a writer of Irish songs, deserves and has 


bell’s “ Battle of the Baltic,” his “ Mari-| received high appreciation, not only from 
ners of England,” and his“ Hohenlinden ” | his Irish fellow-countrymen, but from the 
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English people, among whom he cast his 
lot at an early period of his career. He 
wrote many excellent songs, full of the 
peculiar tenderness and humor which are 
so often found in combination in the Irish 
character, which promise to enjoy a longer 
tenure of popular favor than the songs of 
his more classical predecessor, Thomas 
Moore. Except in the songs that breathed 
incipient sympathy with Irish disaffection 
and rebellion, Moore was far more En- 
glish than Irish, and scarcely attempted 
to reach the popular heart, or, if he did 
so, failed in the endeavor. He was essen- 
tially an aristocrat, and might have been 
compared toa tame canary-bird who never 
sang well except when he was perched on 
the finger of a countess; unlike Samuel 
Lover and Robert Burns, who sang aloft 
in the sky with the sunlight upon their 
wings, and cheered the hearts of the com- 
mon people in the fields below. 

Most English poets worthy of the name 
have written songs — often very beautiful 
to read, but not always well adapted to be 
sung. These poets have either not known, 
or have forgotten, that the essential ele- 
ment of a song is to be singable, and that 
a fine thought, if expressed by words 
containing too many harsh and unvocal 
consonants, though it may appeal to the 
understanding, may fail to find interpreta- 
tion from singers who require grace, mel- 
ody, smoothness, and limpidity of meaning 
in songs, rather than intellectual strength 
or depth of suggestion, and that the true 
song should be above all things, as Milton 
expresses, simple, sensuous, and passion- 
ate. 

Among living writers of songs, of whom 
a score at least might be mentioned with 
all befitting honor, the Laureate has been 
most successful in his efforts to charm his 
contemporaries in this branch of the poetic 
art. But his songs, like those of some of 
his compeers in the higher walks of poetry, 
have only found favor with the few, and 
have been of too high an order of literary 
merit to reach the hearts of the multitude. 
The serious minds of the age are en- 
grossed with theological, scientific, and 
political questions, and have no real taste 
for the song, which they consider to be bet- 
ter adapted for the amusement of women 
than for that of men. The change in the 
habits and manners of the upper and more 
educated classes of society which has been 
in gradual operation for the last fifty or 
sixty years has been unfavorable to the 
appreciation of the song in the private 
circles where it flourished in the days 
of our great-grandfathers. Among these 





classes, conviviality, as our ancestors un- 
derstood it, is a thing of the past; and 
such bacchanalian orgies as they indulged 
in are now unknown in decent society, 
and would be held disgraceful if they were 
attempted. Songs are no longer sung at 
the dinner-table after the ladies have re- 
tired to the drawing-room, and to sit long 
at the wine is forbidden by the inexorable 
and unwritten law of society; and when 
conviviality went out of fashion enthu- 
siasm went also — though not perhaps as 
a necessary consequence, 

The struggle for life and worldly posi- 
tion is so hard among all classes, and the 
disappointments that attend the struggle 
are so grievous and so many, as to pro- 
duce a feeling that hope is a deluder, and 
that enthusiastic belief in or love for any- 
thing is a foolish feeling and a mistake in 
which the wise will not indulge. And 
with enthusiasm, reverence for everything 
except money and the things that money 
will buy has become pretty nearly defunct 
in all classes of adult men and women, 
though still to some extent, not a large 
one, existent among the young who have 
not begun to reckon their ages among the 
“teens.” 

An evil example was set between forty 
and fifty years ago by many young writers 
who laid themselves out to be what is 
called “ funny,” to become in fact profes- 
sional punsters, by the composition of 
drearily comic books — among others by 
comic English and Latin grammars, by 
comic geographies, by comic histories of 
England; and who would in all probabil- 
ity have written “comic” Bibles if they 
could have found a market for them. 
These writings had any amount of popular- 
ity, which contributed in no small degree 
to the deterioration of the literary taste of 
the then rising generation — a deteriora- 
tion which has extended its baleful influ- 
ence to their successors of the present 
day, and has not only invaded the private 
talk of society, but the theatre, and might 
even claim the monopoly of the drama 
were it not for the paramount and benign 
influence of Shakespeare. To such agency 
the public of the present and of a not long 
since departed day owes the hydraulic 
and pumped-up “fun” which is not funny, 
of the songs that now achieve the greatest 
popularity, and retain it for the longest 
time. Of this inane class are “ Pop goes 
the Weasel,” “Jump Jim Crow,” “ The 
Ratcatcher’s Daughter,” “The Chicka- 
leerie Cove,” “Tommy, make room for 
your Uncle,” and other vulgarities that 
seem to fascinate the sons and daughters 
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of the lower middle class. If one would 
really form an estimate of what popularity 
signifies and what it is worth, he might 
discover a humiliating truth in the fact 
that the street entertainment of Punch 
and Judy is really more popular than 
“Hamlet” or “ Macbeth,” and that the 
most popular of all the songs still sung in 
England is one adapted to the old French 
melody of * Malbrook s’en va-t-en guerre,” 
and that forms the bacchanalian chorus in 
circles where a spurious convivality still 
prevails : — 
We won’t go home till morning, 
Till daylight doth appear ; 


varied occasionally by another chant of a 
similarly low order: — 


For he’s a jolly good fellow, 
And so say all of us ; 


with an extra powerful emphasis upon the 
final ws. 

Not quite so vulgar, but quite as popu- 
Ier, as these are the vapid sentimental 
coogs— which find favor with what may 
be considered the great majority of the 
fair sex, who possess a smattering of lit- 
erary taste, and a still slighter smattering 
of musical appreciation — that are issued 
in shoals by the musical publishers of the 
present day, to the almost complete dis- 
placement of the really good songs and 
the very excellent music of a bygone 
generation. As the literary reviews and 
other periodicals do not bestow much, if 
any, of their critical attention upon these 
slight and ephemeral productions, every 
publisher — in league, it is to be supposed, 
with the author and composer — becomes 
his own critic and displays his apprecia- 
tion of his own wares in the advertising 
columns of the penny press; calls them 
“lovely,” “ soul-entrancing,” “awfully at- 
tractive,” “immensely successful,” “ pa- 
thetic and most perfect,” “sentimental but 
sensible,” “always certain of an encore,” 
“most charming and descriptive,” “ the 
greatest success of the season,” “always 
uproariously encored.” Often, as if fear- 
ing that these encomia should fail of their 
effect, these enterprising tradespeople 
publish 2 extenso, as advertisements, 
what they call the “ words” (words and 
nothing else) of these effusions, at a cost 
per line which possibly the writers of such 
songs would be only too glad to have in 
their pockets, if the music publishers 
would extend their liberality in that di- 
rection. 

To judge by the ultra-popular songs of 
the present day, whether they be senti- 





mental or comic, we might well come to 
the conclusion that the age of English 
song has passed. But this would be an 
error. The song worthy to be so called 
will continue to exist and be admired in 
literature and be enshrined in books, if it 
do not find a place in the music-stands of 
the boudoir and the drawing-room. Lyr- 
ical poetry will never die. Itis the earliest 
form of poetry and in many respects the 
best, as has been proved from the days of 
the patriarchs, when Miriam sang her 
song of triumph on the overthrow of the 
hosts of Pharaoh, and of the later time 
when King David poured out his full soul 
in exultation or repentance, and when his 
son, not so great as his father, because he 
had not been purified in the fires of ad- 
versity, sang “* The Song of Songs, which 
is Solomon’s.” The days for the produc- 
tion of new epic poems may have passed, 
never more to return, but the days of 
lyrical poetry will never pass as long as 
there are young and passionate hearts in 
the world, and cultivated intellects to ap- 
preciate the noble, the pathetic, and the 
tender outpourings of affection and fancy 
which, in combination with the music of 
rhythm and rhyme, constitute lyrical 
poetry, and which only needs what it does 
not always obtain—the music of the 
“human voice divine ” to become “ songs ” 
in the truest sense and in the highest 
meaning of the word. 
CHARLES MACKAY. 


From Macmillian’s Magazine. 
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‘“‘ For every man hath a talent if he do but find it.” 
Joun Locke, 


CHAPTER II. 

A FEw days later, sitting again in the 
same place, he suddenly looked up, after 
a prolonged interval of silence, and in- 
quired whether Farquart had returned his 
cousin’s visit. 

Farquart, who was painting, turned 
round, laughed, stared a little, and said 
no, he had not. All his friends knew, he 
declared, that he hadn’t time to run about 
dropping those ridiculous bits of oblong 
paper, so didn’t look for it. As for his 
cousin Katherine, it was useless going to 
see her, for there was only one sitting- 
room in the house she lived in, and the 
old woman, her aunt, was always sitting 
there too. Besides, poor Katherine was 
so immersed in her microscopic prepara- 
tions and rubbish of various sorts that 
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one could only get a word in edgeways 
with her, and a visit reduced itself to dis- 
cussing the Bayswater Chronicle with 
Mrs. Holland, who, as Borroughdale must 
have observed, had hardly an idea in her 
head, and was the most tedious old woman 
in the universe into the bargain. 

To this explanation the latter responded 
with that large and massive silence of his 
which filled up so many of the vacant 
pauses of his life. Possibly there may 
have appeared to Farquart to be some- 
thing less absolutely admiring in it upon 
this occasion than usual, for he presently 
added, — 

“You're always roaming about the town 
though, Borroughdale. Why shouldn’t 
you call and leave my card and your own 
too at the same time? It would be im- 
mensely charitable of you if you would, 
and would save me a world of bother. 
Mrs. Holland, too, would go simply out of 
her wits with delight, and would probably 
send off straight for a framer and glazier, 
in order that yours might be duly set out 
over the mantelpiece!” 

This suggestion Borroughdale at first 
met also with absolute silence, and Far- 
quart, who in fact had no idea of his 
agreeing to anything of the sort, and had 
rather thrown in the last suggestion by 
way of deciding him against it, had gone 
back to his work—when he suddenly 
unsealed his lips to say, — 

“ Wouldn’t they think it cool?” 

“Cool! Whor The Hollands, do you 
mean? No—at least of course not. 
They’d be delighted,” Farquart replied, 
rather staggered however at finding his 
own suggestion so promptly and unex- 
pectedly acted upon. 

“All right; give us the card and the 
address.” 

“You mean really to leave them?” 

“Yes, ofcourse. I shan’t goin, though. 
Not unless ——— No, in any case I shan’t 
go in.” 

A few days later, accordingly, the cards, 
his own and Farquart’s, were delivered 
by the Marquis of Borroughdale in per- 
son, who escaped as soon as he had de- 
posited them in the hands of a prim-faced 
parlor maid with black ribbons in her cap, 
who gazed, first at them, and then at him, 
with an air of the severest and most un- 
qualified scepticism. Apparently, how- 
ever, her employers were less incredu- 
lous, for a few days later, on returning 
from a solitary expedition down the river, 
he found on his table three pieces of card- 
board announcing that Professor Holland, 
F.L.S., F.R.S., F.G.S., and other initials, 





had been to call upon him, also Mrs. Hol- 
land and Miss Katherine Holland. 

“Did they ask if I was in?” he in- 
quired of the servant who opened the 
door. 

The man thought not. A lady had 
come alone in a four-wheel cab, and had 
handed in the cards, and had driven away 
again immediately. 

Borroughdale had all the mind in the 
world to ask what this lady was like, but 
refrained, long habits of taciturnity step- 
ping in amongst other things to hinder 
his doing so. He let a week -elapse, and 
then, one afternoon about five o’clock, he 
called again at the house in Bayswater, 
and sent up his card. 

This time the parlor maid returned 
smoothing down her spotless apron, and 
with a marked decrease of asperity an- 
nounced that the ladies were at home, 
and would his lordship kindly walk up 
Stairs. 

Borroughdale obeyed, and was ushered 
into a fairly large-sized drawing-room, 
with the usual shining double doors and 
profuse exhibition of antimacassars, the 
only peculiarity in this case being an un- 
usually large, square table, without cover 
of any sort, which was placed in one of 
the windows, and on which stood a num- 
ber of small brass instruments amongst 
which a microscope rose conspicuous. 
Miss Holland, who was putting together 
some pieces of drawing-paper at this ta- 
ble, turned round as he entered, while her 
aunt, whose cap he noticed had got slightly 
awry, advanced hurriedly from the fire- 
place to greet him. 

Evidently the poor lady was suffering 
from an intense attack of nervous embar- 
rassment, so alarmingly did she stumble 
and shuffle over her greeting. So partic- 
ularly kind of him, she said; really quite 
remarkably so. He had met her niece 
before, had he not? He must please pos- 
itively allow her to call the professor, who 
would — what chair would he take? 

Now oddly enough, Borroughdale, un- 
like most shy people, became more instead 
of less at his ease when he encountered 
others similarly affected. Whether it was 
that there was something consoling in the 
sight of another suffering from his own 
malady in an acute form, or whether the 
latent instinct of a man born to filla great 
sphere came to his rescue, certain it is 
that his usual asperities softened under 
these circumstances, and he became po- 
lite, and even, comparatively, what is 
called affable. He now responded to 
Mrs. Holland’s agitated greetings with 
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good-natured civility, sitting down in the 
chair she tremblingly indicated to him, 
and plunging into a dissertation upon the 
weather, and the recent political events 
with an amount of fluency which would 
not a little have astonished some of his 
own intimates. 

Apparently the poor lady’s embarrass- 
ment was too profound, however, to be so 
easily dispersed, and, after a few abortive 
and disjointed attempts at conversation, 
she suddenly got up, saying that she really 
must inform the professor, who would 
never forgive her were she to allow Lord 
Borroughdale to go away without his see- 
ing him, and so saying left the room. 

Miss Holland, who up to this had re- 
mained somewhat aloof from the conver. 
sation, now necessarily took up the thread 
of it, continuing to speak upon the same 
topics which the guest himself had al- 
ready started. Untortunately the latter’s 
own chronic complaint showed an imme- 
diate disposition to revive, and it was with 
a sort of despairing resolution to put an 
end to it at once or to perish in the at- 
tempt, that he suddenly leaped from his 
chair, and crossing over to the large table 
near which she was still sitting, begged to 
know what was the use of those little 
brass boxes, several of which he saw upon 
it. 

“They are parts of a camera lucida, 
she answered, “for drawing microscopic 
objects, you know. I am helping my un- 
cle to prepare some drawings for a mono- 
graph he is bringing out,” she went on. 
“His eyes unfortunately are not at all 
strong, and he is ordered to take as much 
care of them as possible. 

“ What sort of things do you draw?” 

“ These sort of things,’”’ she answered, 
placing before him some pieces of white 
paper, upon each of which was outlined in 
ink an eccentrically shaped object which 
appeared to Borroughdale’s eyes to re- 
semble some sort of jointed drainpipe, 
with a small flower or a flower-bud pro- 
truding erratically out of every joint. 

“ Why, what upon earth are they?” he 
inquired. 

“They are called polyzoa, I believe. 
Should you like to see some? I have sev- 
eral here in this little glass; I was draw- 
ing them when you came in. My uncle’s 
monograph has to be ready by the end of 
this month, so I do as many of them now 
in the day as I can.” 

While speaking, Miss Holland had been 
carefully extracting some nearly invisible 
object out of aglass at her elbow by means 
of a tube, and was now placing them in a 
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small cell upon the stage of the micro- 
scope before her. 

“* Now look,” she said to Borroughdale. 
“Not there,” she added, as that worth 
youth began plunging his head energeti- 
cally towards the base of the instrument. 
“ And don’t put your hands there either, 
or you will interfere with the focus. See, 
hold this little knob, and move it up and 
down till you get it arranged to your 
sight.” 

Under these instructions Lord Bor- 
roughdale at last got his eyes and his fin- 
gers into the right places; having done 
which he remained gazing for some min- 
utes down the instrument. Suddenly he 
gave a tremendous jump. 

“Hullo! it’s alive!” he exclaimed. 

“ Alive! Oh yes, quite alive,” she an- 
swered, laughing. ‘You couldn’t draw 
them, in fact, at all, if they weren’t, as 
they go back then into their tubes.” 

Borroughdale said no more, but con- 
tinued to gaze down the instrument, with 
his head tightly glued to the top of it. At 
last, however, he lifted the latter, and, 
turning round, stared hard instead at his 
companion, as though he thought she had 
been performing some act of legerdemain 
for his benefit. 

“Well, what did you see?” she said, 
smiling. 

“The most extraordinary thing hap- 
pened. I’ve looked through microscopes 
often before, but never seen anything the 
least bit like this. There was a little 
lump of jelly fastened to a bit of stick, and 
I was wondering why you should have 
told me to look at it, when all at once it 
stretched until it became as big as a glass 
chandelier, all covered over with little 
bobbing bells, and all the bells began nod- 
ding, and curtseying, and dancing, and 
jumping about together, as if they’d sud- 
denly gone mad, and then all at once, 
pone the whole thing rolled up into a 
lump of jelly again.” 

“ Oh, yes, I know what that was,” Miss 
Holland said. “These were not the 
polyzoa, though; the glass must have got 
moved. I forget their names, but they 
are very common things, though very 
curious. I have often been amused by 
them myself.” 

“Curious? they’re the most extraordi- 
nary things I ever saw in the whole 
course of my life! And you say they are 
common. Could one get them for one- 
self?” 

“Oh yes, I should think so. There are 
almost always some amongst the seaweed 
and other things that are sent to my uncle.” 
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At this moment the professor entered, 
accompanied by Mrs. Holland, who, under 
his wing, appeared in some degree to 
regain self-possession. He was a small, 
thin, bloodless-looking man, with that 
extreme lankiness of jaw which one has 
come to associate with the citizens of the 
great republic, but with a feebler mouth 
and chin than generally accompanies the 
type. His forehead, on the other hand, 
was remarkably large and fine, and the 
same contradiction seemed to some de- 
gree to run through the whole person and 
bearing. His eyes, which were evidently 
weak, were protected by large spectacles, 
and his head partially covered with a small 
black skull-cap. 

“Ah! my niece, I perceive, is showing 
you some of our new forms,” he said to 
Borroughdale, when the first greetings 
had been exchanged. “ Your lordship, I 
presume, takes an interest in marine zool- 
ogy?” he added in a tone of confidence. 

“Not I,” said Borroughdale; “at least 
I never thought at all about it before, but 
what Miss Holland has just been showing 
me is the most extraordinary thing I ever 
saw; things, you know, that are all over 

lass balls, and bob out at you like a 
jack-in-the-box. I could go on looking at 
them all day.” 

“ Ah! the little Carchestum. True, those 
compound Vorticellacee form a singularly 
striking group, do they not? Professor 
Wurst of Munich has recently been pub- 
lishing the results of a series of investiga- 
tions upon their structural development 
which promises to be of considerable value. 
No doubt, though, Gellenshaft is still the 
great authority upon the whole order. 
Your lordship is acquainted probably with 
the writings of Professor Gellenshaft ? ” 

“Not I; I know nothing, I tell you, 
about them, or about science or natural 
history, or anything of the sort. I almost 
wish I did; at least, if there are many 
things as curious as those,” he added, 
glancing ingenuously over to the table. 

“Why do you not take to it then?” 
Miss Holland inquired, who, with the or- 
derliness of habit, was mechanically put- 
ting the things there back into their places 
again. ‘ You really ought to do so when 
it interests you so much,” she added, turn- 
ing round to look at him, and speaking 
with some insistance. 

Borroughdale reddened, shuffled his 
feet about a little on the carpet. “I 
shouldn’t so much mind if you'd help 
me!” he exclaimed, with a sudden burst 
of audacity. Then, with an equally rapid 
lapse into despondency, “I never could 





learn anything in my life, though!” he 
added gloomily ; “so there would not be 
any sort of use in my trying.” 

The end of it was, however, that when 
a quarter of an hour later Lord Borrough- 
dale took his leave, he carried off with 
him a pocket microscope and a bottle con- 
taining a pinch of green stuff. Half that 
night he sat up trying to puzzle out those 
unaccountable aberrations which unfolded 
themselves to his eyes, and two days later 
he reappeared at the professor’s clamor- 
ing to know where he could get some 
more. Under these auspices he was not 
long in making friends with the purveyors 
of the tanks at the Zoological Gardens, 
and in duly setting himself up with a mi- 
croscope and a regulation supply of “ ob- 
jects.” It was the genuine outbreak of a 
hitherto unsuspected faculty, which but 
for some such accident as this might have 
lain comfortably perdue under the surface 
for the rest of his days. Now, however, 
that it had proclaimed itself, it did not 
seem likely to be allowed much rest; one 
thing inevitably leading to another, and 
that other, as inevitably, to the one imme- 
diately beyond. 

Borroughdale, whom all his masters 
with one consent had proclaimed too stu- 
pid or too stubborn to learn anything, for 
whom the magnificent educational re- 
sources of England had hitherto been 
ransacked in vain, having apparently at 
the eleventh hour discovered something 
about which he dd care to be informed, 
seemed bent upon making up for lost 
time. He sat hours at a time over his 
forceps and pliers, plunged into the most 
uninviting of primers and manuals, at- 
tended lectures, and spent days amongst 
the bewildering mazes of the British mu- 
seums. Of course all this sudden intel- 
lectual activity necessitated, it will be 
understood, a pretty constant recurrence 
to the house in Bayswater, and to those 
sources of encouragement for which he 
had there stipulated. Poets from the be- 
ginning of things have sung the provoca- 
tions and incitements which lead to the 
romantic passion, but perhaps a commu- 
nity of hobbies — little romantic as that 
may sound —is not one of the least effec- 
tive or the least stimulating of these. So 
at any rate it was inthiscase. Borrough- 
dale’s brain and heart, despite the im- 
measurable antagonism which is supposed 
to exist between the two organs, awoke 
both of them into conscious activity, both 
of them, as it happened, precisely at the 
same moment. 

Although in his eyes she appeared to 
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be a perfect prodigy of learning (which, in 
truth, the poor girl was very far from 
being), he was not at all the more alarmed 
of Miss Holland upon that account. It 
was not the cleverness or even the bril- 
liancy of other women, so much as their 
fine clothes and their irresponsible chat- 
ter, which had made them so mortally ter- 
rifying in his eyes. Katherine Holland 
had apparently no fine clothes, and she 
had, equally apparently, no disposition for 
irresponsible chattering, or, if she had, 
the early severity of circumstances had 
effectually taken it from her. This pre- 
mature gravity, which would have made 
her fatally wanting in charm to most young 
men, was only, as it happened, an addi- 
tional attraction to this one. Deep down 
at the bottom of all Borroughdale’s sul- 
lenness and all his disinclination for soci- 
ety lay two very distinct qualities: an 
intense — morbidly intense — sensitive- 
ness to the good opinion of others, and a 
pride which shrank from being indebted 
either to his money or his position for 
suffrages, which it seemed to him hope- 
less to expect to claim upon more personal 
grounds. Miss Holland’s gravity, her in- 
capacity for small talk, and her absorption 
— whether real or sympathetic — in larger 
interests, was as soothing to him as the 
low notes of a wood-pigeon to ears long 
teased by the pertinacious twittering of 
sparrows. He began by talking to her 
about his various zoological difficulties ; 
he went on to talk to her about some of 
those other less impersonal stumbling- 
blocks of which he had all his life been 
more or less dumbly conscious ; and before 
the end of their first three weeks of inter- 
course he had ended by becoming as 
thoroughly, heartily, and irrecoverably in 
love with her as the most ardent enthu- 
siast upon the subject could possible de- 
sire. 

To the other two members of her little 
circle he was a source in some degree of 
awe, in some degree of perplexity, but also 
and chiefly, it must be said, of profound 
pride and gratification, the professor espe- 
cially being inspired with something very 
like a positive enthusiasm for this latest 
and most ardent, if not most promising, 
of recruits to the great army of scientific 
workers. Despite his own pre-eminently 
respectable standing in that sphere, the 
good man had all his life been strangely 
pricked and tormented by vague hanker- 
ings after another and a less attainable 
one, generally disguised from himself by 
slighting references to the incapacity of 
men of rank and position to adequately 
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gauge or appreciate the labors of their 
intellectual betters. To have, therefore, 
the owner of so shining a name — one 
which seemed to carry a sort of aristo- 
cratic effulgence in its very syllables — 
sitting hour after hour in his own front 
parlor, imbibing the first syllables of 
zoological lore from his own inspired lips, 
was eminently soothing to his amour 
propre, not the less that he naturally set 
down the whole of Lord Borroughdale’s 
sudden enthusiasm to the score of that 
scientific radiance which emanated so con- 
spicuously from his own person. 

To some of that important young man’s 
own friends this sudden transformation of 
incorrigible idler into ardent and indefati- 
gable learner, was less a source of jubila- 
tion, however, than of perplexity, and even 
of a somewhatirritated mystification. Far- 
quart, who had heard something of the 
new mania, but who for more than a fort- 
night past had seen nothing of Borrough- 
dale, walked over to his house in Portman 
Square one morning towards luncheon 
time, and was informed by the servant 
who opened the door that his lordship 
was up-stairs in the drawing-room, 

Wondering rather at this unwonted 
change of habit he walked up-stairs, and 
found the owner of the house gazing en- 
thralled into a small glass phial, a pot of 
canada balsam simmering upon a tripod 
at his side, a quantity of pots and pans 
containing “ objects ” scattered about the 
floor, and a very perceptible aroma of 
what, by a delicate periphrase, may be 
called extinct marine organisms. 

Hearing steps, the investigator looked 
up — his eyes still alight with the fires of 
discovery — and stretched out a hand wet 
with salt water to his guest. 

“* What the deuce have you got hold of 
there?” the other inquired, in a tone of 
some disgust. 

“ Amphipoda — such extraordinary lit- 
tle beggars!” 

“ And what may their names be in the 
ordinary language of civilization? ” 

“ Well, they’re a sort of crab —at least 
—no, not crabs exactly, either. You 
never went in for zoology, Farquart, 
amongst the multitude of things you 
know, did you? Why was that, I won- 
der? You can form no idea what a tre- 
mendously interesting thing it is.” 

“Very likely; but you see I happen to 
have a particular dislike to handling slimy 
messes,” his friend replied, wiping his 
hand leisurely upon his pocket handker- 
chief. ‘* Why, Borroughdale, I had no 
conception you had such a good ceiling 
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up here,” he added, with a sudden accel- 
eration of interest, glancing as he spoke 
into the vault above his head, where some 
lightly attired but decorously obscure 
damsels appeared to be disporting them- 
selves against a chocolate-colored sky. 
“That must be a Verrio, I declare,” he 
added. 

“ | intend having it whitewashed, what- 
ever or whoever it is,” Borroughdale re- 
plied emphatically. “It’s most beastly 
dark in here.” 

“Whitewashed, my dear fellow! You 
never surely would be such a Goth? 
Why, those ceilings are getting tremen- 
dously scarce. I don’t say Verrio was 
exactly a Michael Angelo, still, if only as 
a memento of the period, they are simply 
priceless.” 

“I am very sorry to hear it, as I must 
get it whitened somehow. It’s as dark as 
pitch in here by five o’clock. Could it be 
scraped off? If so, you’re welcome to it, 
you know.” 

Farquart smiled derisively, 

“ You could scrape it off, no doubt, but 
there wouldn’t be much of it left when you 
had completed your process,” he replied, 
a trifle, perhaps, too disdainfully. 

Borroughdale proffered no further sug- 
gestion with regard to the ill-fated ceiling, 
but quietly replaced his phial before him 
and resumed his contemplation of the 
amphipoda. Farquart sat by a little 
longer watching the big fingers plunging 
down now and then’into its depths; then 
he got up, saying he must be off to the 
club to lunch, would Borroughdale come 
too? No, Borroughdale said, he couldn't. 
He was very sorry to refuse, but he 
couldn’t spare the time, he really couldn’t. 
Accordingly Farquart departed alone, 
smiling, and lifting his shoulders again 
with an uncontrollable gesture of pity as 
he did so. 

It was odd, very odd indeed, he thought 
to himself, as he went his way meditatively 
along the streets, the way things were man- 
aged in this really most incomprehensible 
of all incomprehensible worlds. Of course 
if Borroughdale, poor fellow, could find no 
better way of filling up his interminable 
hours than by scraping shells and bottling 
up crabs, why, it was better he should do 
that than inflict them upon other people. 
But when one thought, when one simply 
for an instant considered, what another 
man in his shoes might get out of his life, 
what accomplish, what leave as a sort of 
record and legacy to all coming million- 
aires — really it took one’s breath away! 
And as he turned leisurely up Piccadilly a 





sense of the unfathomable and ‘mmeasur- 
able stupidity of things stole gently over 
the clever young man’s mind, and he twice 
shrugged his shoulders again before arriv- 
ing at his destination. 

A few days later he took occasion to 
call at Professor Holland’s house, moved 
thereto chiefly by a certain curiosity as to 
the mainspring of this sudden and futile 
ebullition of energy. He met his cousin 
as it happened on the doorstep, she hav- 
ing just returned, she told him, from a 
walk in the park. She was looking, he at 
once observed, remarkably handsome; the 
walk had brought a color into her usually 
pale cheeks; that peculiar look of youth 
which at times seemed fairly extinguished 
out of her face triumphing to-day in eyes 
and lips, and in the girl-like brightness of 
her glance. 

“ How well you are looking, Katherine, 
and how little I have seen of you of late!” 
he said with an air of gracefully senti- 
mental regret as they went up the stairs 
together. 

Miss Holland smiled a little sceptically. 

* Whose fault is that, I should like to 
know?” she answered. ‘“ We are not 
much more difficult to find at home than 
the snails. You have only to look into 
our shell.” 

“True; but then London —you know 
what London is in the matter of engage- 
ments, or rather perhaps, happy being, 
you do not. Really the calls upon a man’s 
time are maddening, nothing short of 
maddening. And the more too one tries 
to shut oneself up, the more the wretched 
people insist upon pulling one out, and 
not leaving one a moment’s peace.” 

Miss Holland smiled again, without her 
face, however, entirely losing its sceptical 
expression. 

“Have you finished that picture you 
were at work at when we were last at 
your studio?” she presently inquired, 
turning away as she spoke to lay aside 
gloves and cloak on the back of a sofa. 

Farquart stroked his moustache a mo- 
ment reflectively. 

“The picture? Now let me see which 
was that, I wonder?” he said in a tone of 
profound introspection. “Ah, yes; now 
I remember. Finished it! Heavens no, 
my dear girl. I’ve put it away. I haven’t 
even seen it since. I’m trying to forget I 
ever painted it.” 

“ Trying to forget it. Why?” 

“ Well, you see, itis rather a theory of 
mine. I don’t believe in sticking at any 
one thing beyond a giventime. | believe 
one does oneself more harm than good.” 
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He had by this time seated himself upon 
a chair, and was glancing up and down 
the room with that sense of amusement 
which so often assailed him when he 
found himself confronted by other peo- 
ple’s notions of the decorative. “ One 
makes more way often by resting on one’s 
oars, you know,” he added, turning his 
eyes so as to bring them to bear upon his 
cousin’s face. 

“One might rest too long though,” she 
suggested. 

“Oh, yes. Of course there is always 
that risk; still I think on the whole it is 
less than the opposite one; supposing, 
that is, that a man has the wherewithal to 
do anything at all in him; and if he hasn’t 
why of course it doesn’t much matter what 
he does, whether he grinds or whether he 
does not. But if he has he can’t really 
idle even if he tries. Everything one 
sees; everything bombastic people. call 
one’s environment; the people one meets; 
the houses one goes to; that tiresome 
woman you danced with yesterday, or 
took into dinner the day before; all form 
part, artistically speaking, of your daily 
bread. You don’t consciously chronicle 
them, of course, or sketch them, or any- 
thing of that sort, but they go down some- 
where or other, and come out again in one 
form or other if they’re wanted. Forgive 
my inflicting upon you this elaborate reci- 
tation of my artistic creed, but seriously I 
believe that’s about it. The cream of a 
man’s ideas, his best inspirations, all come 
to him in that sort of unpremeditated way. 
It gives a better chance, too, to the infin- 
ities and immensities which are always 
floating about if one can only make use of 
them. Sticking like a leach to his easel 
or his desk, as the case may be, his ideas 
get ossified, and ten to one, he is missing 
a dozen better ideas while he is pegging 
away like a cart-horse at one.” 

Katherine Holland shook her head 
slightly. She thought her cousin’s theo- 
ries very brilliant, very ingenious, but at 
the same time slightly unpractical. 

“Now, my uncle, would he I wonder 
get any clearer ideas about his morphol- 
ogy or his comparative anatomy if he took 
to a course of balls and dinner parties?” 
she inquired somewhat ironically. 

“Your uncle? Oh, well—no, very 
likely not; but that, you will admit, is dif- 
ferent,” Farquart answered, with a con- 
scientious effort at banishing from his 
tone all sense of the immensity of the 
difference. “I was speaking, of course, 
of the more purely creative processes. 
By the way, talking of the others —of 





your uncle’s pursuits,” he added, “ reminds 
me of Borroughdale. You remember my 
friend Borroughdale, whom I introduced 
to you at my studio? If I am not mis- 
taken your uncle has got in him a new 
recruit. I was at his house the other 
day, and I found him up to the ears in 
strange and slimy beasts, the room smell- 
ing like a seashore at extremely low tide, 
one hand excitedly twisting up the screws 
of a microscope, and the other tenderly 
caressing a dead crab.” 

Miss Holland smiled. 

“Yes, 1 know. We have seen a good 
deal of him lately,” she said. “He is 
interested in zoology. He has never stud- 
ied it at all, it seems, before; but my 
uncle says that he has never known any 
one who picked up so much in so short a 
time.” 

Farquart laughed, throwing back his 
head with an intense but perfectly good- 
humored entertainment. 

“Then all I can say is that you have 
worked a miracle amongst you!” he ex- 
claimed. “I have known Borroughdale 
ages — we arealmost like brothers. There 
is not a better-natured, an honester, a 
kinder-hearted fellow in all England; in 
fact, I’m perfectly devoted to him: at the 
same time I am bound in honor to declare 
that during all the years we have been 
together I have never once, even once, 
known him acquire anything of his own 
free will. And at Oxford, old Godby, 
who was his tutor, and also mine, told me 
that in all his experience he never came 
across so stolidly, respectably, but abso- 
lutely impervious, a headpiece.” 

Miss Holland looked a little surprised. 
The last part of her cousin’s speech did 
not seem to her to fit particularly well 
with the profession of friendship at the 
beginning of it. 

“Haven’t you read something of the 
same sort in the biography of various 
illustrious savants before now?” she said 
quickly. “It seems to me I have. Be- 
sides, Lord Borroughdale tells me that he 
really has always taken an interest in 
natural history — watching the ways of 
animals, I mean, and that sort of thing — 
only that he was always rather ashamed 
of it than otherwise, as no one else he 
knew cared for anything of the sort, and 
it appeared like a sort of remnant of child- 
ishness.” 

Farquart shook his head. 

“T expect that their chief attraction in 
his eyes — latterly, at any rate — has lain 
in the fact that there was no danger of their 
insisting upon his turning any of them 
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into a Marchioness of Borroughdale,” he 
said laughingly. ‘ His terror, his absorb- 


ing panic, is that every woman he meets, | 


or even hears of, intenc’s to marry him.” 

Miss Holland’s eyebrows contracted. 
She looked vexed, a blush of displeasure 
rather than embarrassment rising sud- 
denly to her cheek. Farquart, too, felt 
unexpectedly annoyed with himself. Now 
that they were uttered his words some- 
how sounded a good deal more significant 
than he had ever intended them to be. 
The last thing in the world that he had 
proposed to himself that afternoon was 
what, in the language of slang, is called 
“crabbing” Borroughdale, still less of 
openly hinting to his cousin that any good 
nature of hers in that direction might 
possibly be misconstrued. What he knew 
of her, no less than of the peculiarity of 
her circumstances, making anything of 
the sort little short of a gratuitous imper- 
tinence. Nevertheless, somehow or other, 
he seemed to have drifted into doing what 
was at least open to the imputation of 
being both. Where the deuce had his 
usually infallible tact got to? he asked 
himself, with a self-annoyance which was 
as rare as it was uncomfortable. While 
he was still industriously cudgelling his 
brain in search of some newer and hap- 
pier topic upon which to launch, and be- 
fore Miss Holland had entirely recovered 
her composure, the door opened and her 
aunt, Mrs. Holland, entered; whereupon 
Farquart promptly recalled to his mind 
an engagement he had previously forgot- 
ten, and not very many minutes afterwards 
he rose to take his leave. 

Mr. Vansittart, who happened to have 
been away for a short time from town also 
about this time, paid his first visit to his 
son’s improvised laboratory, and also 
went away shrugging his shoulders and 
shaking his head. The last state of that 
misguided young man seemed to him to 
be worse than the first. As if it was not 
bad enough to have a son who refused to 
fulfil any of the functions of his position, 
without having one who made it impossi- 
ble for you to enter his house without 
having your nose saluted with the most 
detestably ungodly smells! Meeting Far- 
quart the same afternoon upon the steps 
of a club to which he belonged, and which 
the latter had lately joined, he at once 
burst upon him with the subject. 

“ My dear Mr. Farquart, how very for- 
tunate that I should just meet you. Have 
— anything of Borroughdale late- 

ys 

“Not for nearly a week,” the other 


answered, “By the way, you know, I 
suppose, that he has become immersed in 
zoology, since you left town,” he added 
with a smile. 

“Know it, my dear sir! I have just 
come from seeing him. I assure you the 
smell of that house is enough to knock 
you down, literally to knock you down. 
It’s perfectly poisonous! We shall have 
him indicted by the neighborhood as a 
nuisance if he doesn’t mind what he is 
about.” 

Farquart laughed. 

“It zs pretty bad, I know,” he said. 
“Carburetted hydrogen, isn’: it? I don’t 
believe there’s really any great harm in it, 
though.” 

But Mr. Vansittart was far past laugh- 
ing. All his usual social creeds, his very 
terror of ridicule being for the moment 
set aside in the extremity of his parental 
anguish. 

“Harm! heavens and earth, my dear 
young man! I don’t know what you call 
harm. To my mind it is pitiful — simply 
pitiful. When I think of Borroughdale’s 
position, when I think of his magnificent 
opportunities, when I think of the care 
with which he has been brought up, when 
I think of the trouble which I have always 
lavished over his education, that now at 
his age he should be given over to such 
puerilities, such childishness — worthy 
of some cockney schoolboy out upon his 
first holiday! Of course 1 don’t expect 
others to see the thing in the same light, 
but to my mind it is disastrous — simply 
disastrous !” 

“Probably he’il get tired of it after a 
while, you know,” Farquart said consol- 
ingly. They were still upon the steps of 
the club, up which they now began to 
mount. 

Mr. Vansittart shook his head. 

“T don’t know; he becomes extraor- 
dinarily set upon a thing — extraordina- 
rily — once he takes it up,” he said de- 
spondently. “I’ve known him take up 
the queerest fads; nothing wrong, you 
know, but queer, very queer, the last 
things you would imagine any one in his 
position, and brought up as he has been, 
would take up. But this is the worst of 
them all, much, very much the worst!” 
the unfortunate father ended with a groan. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE very slight amount of esteem ex- 
pressed for his new studies by his friends 
and relations gave but little concern to 
Lord Borroughdale. More accurately it 





may be said to have concerned him not at 
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all. He was not used, as we have seen, 
to admiration in that quarter. Despite 
those attributes of his which might, under 
ordinary circumstances, have been sup- 
posed to give rise to some such feeling, a 
sort of good-humored indulgence, deepen- 
ing at times into something like pitying 
contempt, was their most familiar attitude 
towards him, and of this he himself was 
perfectly well aware. Dull as he was, his 
dulness, as we have also seen, was not 
that truly enviable variety which enwraps 
its possessor in a triple-lined coat of mail, 
through which no dart, however potent, 
can ever penetrate. On the contrary, it- 
had always been pricked through and 
through with a certain irritated conscious- 
ness of itself; he hated it; he chafed 
against it; he longed to get away from it, 
to find himself in the freer air, amid the 
larger surroundings of those to whose 
intelligence what to him was opaque ap- 
peared clear and apprehensible. When 
therefore, for the first time in his life, he 
perceived a direction in which his facul- 
ties, instead of standing still in torpid 
ineptitude, seemed to leap, flow, and move 
of their own accord, it was not very likely 
that any pressure from without would hin- 
der him from following the invitation. 

One thing, and one alone, filled him as 
the days went on with disquietude, and 
that was the footing upon which he stood 
with regard to Katherine Holland. It 
seemed to him that he made no way at all. 
He was not, it is true, repulsed, but then 
neither was he encouraged. He could 
not even flatter himself that he had made 
clear his sentiments to her at all. When 
he called —and he called I may say ex- 
tremely often — she was always friendly, 
always ready to discuss his latest zoologi- 
cal perplexity, to eke out, so far as her 
capacity enabled her, his, at present, very 
limited amount of knowledge in that di- 
rection; but whenever the conversation 
threatened to take a more personal and 
therefore interesting turn, it seemed to 
him that she always contrived quietly but 
determinedly to lead it away to safer and 
less exciting topics, a manceuvre which, 
helpless as ever in conversational mat- 
ters, he found himself powerless to avert, 
though it inwardly filled him with rage 
and wild gnashings of teeth at his own 
stupidity. 

If he was helpless, however, he was 
also very tenacious, a family trait which 
here as elsewhere stood him in good stead. 
He swore to himself that he was not going 
to be balked; that come what would she 
must, would, should hear him yet; and 





with this resolve clear before his mind he 
was able, with more semblance of equa- 
nimity, to await the slow but all-decisive 
course of events. < 

That he was honestly, intensely, irre- 
coverably in love with Katherine Holland 
as man need be, he had not a shadow of 
doubt. It is true that he had had no 
previous experience of the sensation, but 
then neither, on the other hand, had he 
ever had any experience of a glow which 
had lost its first intensity. He loved her 
for herself; for her grave, slightly, per- 
haps, austere beauty, for her brightness 
and clear-eyed intelligence, for the unfail- 
ing gentleness with which she met the, 
often, as it seemed to him, unreasonable 
calls upon her time and patience; finally 
and chiefly he loved her for that best of 
all reasons —decause he loved her, be- 
cause everything about her filled him with 
a joy, a rapture, a sense of exhilaration, 
of which his previous intercourse with his 
fellow-beings had given him no faintest 
inkling. 

One not a little amusing transformation 
resulted from all this. Borroughdale, to 
whom the portals of what is called the 
great world stood as naturally open as his 
own hall door, and who had hitherto 
shown such remarkably slight anxiety to 
get inside them, now, on the contrary, ex- 
hibited a willingness to present himself at 
reunions to which that great world in its 
ignorance and impertinence would in all 
probability have turned up its distin- 
guished nose. 

Mrs. Holland dearly loved such mild 
dissipations as came within her sphere, 
and, more to please her than for any great 
joy which they afforded her personally, 
Miss Holland allowed herself to be con- 
ducted to them, and, for the sake of see- 
ing, and occasionally, when he summoned 
courage, of talking to her, Borroughdale 
too began to frequent them. The diffi- 
culty of procuring invitations was not, as 
will be imagined, insurmountable. The 
society which the Hollands moved in was 
largely made up of the professional ele- 
ment—the medical, as incorporating a 
greater infusion of science than any other, 
perhaps preponderating. Science, how- 
ever, pure and simple, was also to be 
found, those occasions on which the 
greater scientific bodies throw wide their 
doors to the wives, sisters, cousins, and 
remotest connections of their members 
constituting perhaps the highest, or at 
any rate the most striking, points in Mrs, 
Holland’s social horizon. All, or a con 
siderable portion, of these entertainments, 
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Lord Borroughdale now took to attending. 
His mantelpiece, long destitute of those 
natural adornments of a young man about 
town, began about this time to bristle 
with shining announcements that the con- 
versaztone of the Microscopical Society 
would take place upon such a day, or that 
Professor and Madame van Ovibos would 
hope for the pleasure of the Marquis of 
Borroughdale’s society at their sozvée upon 
the 22nd. Calling from time totime upon 
his son, Mr. Vansittart would turn over a 
dozen, perhaps, or more, similar intima- 
tions, lifting them one by one between his 
finger and thumb, and dropping them 
again upon the mantelpiece, with a slight 
elevation of his brows and a perceptible 
start of astonishment as each fresh, and 
to his mind, more utterly incongruous an- 
nouncement met his gaze. 

Borroughdale himself was quite uncon- 
scious, however, of any incongruity. The 
society suited him quite well enough — 
quite as well, at any rate, as any society 
was likely to suit him. That sense of 
being at odds with his world which had 
hitherto been such a familiar experience, 
did not obtrude itself here, at any rate not 
nearly as much. If he were something of 
a fish out of water still, it was, at least, in 
a different and a much more endurable 
way. To Mrs. Holland or Madame van 
Ovibos he was not an anomaly at all, but 
simply an amiable young nobleman, whose 
presence in their drawing-rooms diffused 
over their souls a miid sense of beatitude, 
and whose appearance, way of life, and 
deportment it did not even enter into their 
heads to criticise. He might have been 
on his way to Marlborough House, or re- 
turning home from the House of Lords — 
that natural abiding-place of the young 
hereditary legislator — for anything either 
of them could tell to the contrary. Now 
I hope no one will too hastily accredit 
Borroughdale with any ignoble love of 
being first in his company, if I say that in 
this sort of unhesitating acceptance there 
was no little balm and solace forhim. He 
was so tired, you see, poor fellow, of being 
criticised, of knowing that every one in 
and out of his own circle of acquaintance 
had an eye for his vagaries, and was men- 
tally conning over those points in which 
he differed from the received type, always 
of course exclusively to his disadvantage. 
Amongst the younger scientific portion of 
these gatherings he made friends, too, as 
(Farquart excepted) he had never as yet 
done elsewhere. His leanings had always 
been to the workaday side of things, and 
here that side was to be seen in what may 





‘fairly be called its most attractive form, 


embellished by a thousand possibilities 
which fired his brain with vague but there- 
fore all the more dazzling notions of what 
might not yet be in store for a world 
where all those exciting suggestions would 
sooner or later become sober and univer- 
sally accepted matters of fact. If these 
gatherings had no other merit, moreover, 
they at least had that of causing Kathe- 
rine Holland’s beauty and bearing to 
stand out before him in new and more 
commanding lustre; indeed she seemed 
to him to be immeasurably more out of 
keeping with what was ordinary in her 
surroundings than he was himself. Com- 
paring her, for instance, with the four 
Miss Macmanuses, daughters of Professor 
Macmanus, how could he fail to be struck 
with the difference ? 

Professor Macmanus was an entomolo- 
gist, a term which probably sounds quite 
sufficiently explicit to the outer world, but 
which the initiated know to be far too 
coarse and too generalized for anything 
like accurate definition, entomology, like 
knowledge itself, having long since passed 
out of the grasp of any one pair of hands, 
no matter how strong or how wide-em- 
bracing they may be. Professor Mac- 
manus, however, embraced two or three 
of its divisions, the one in which he had 
first won his spurs, and made for himself 
a European reputation, being known as 
the Heteroptera —a term which sounds 
better perhaps in Latin than its equivalent 
does in English. He was a widower, and 
he and his house with all that it contained 
— with the exception only of his entomo- 
logical boxes and cabinets — were wholly 
ruled over and subjugated by his four 
daughters. 

The poor professor himself was like 
wax in those redoubtable young ladies’ 
hands. If they had only been entomolog- 
ical specimens, no matter how rare or how 
unique, he would have known in a mo- 
ment how to deal with them, but being as 
they were sufficiently average specimens 
of the genus youthful Englishwoman of 
the nineteenth century, he simply yielded 
himself an easy prey, intrenching himself 
behind his collections, and leaving the 
whole weight and direction of social ob- 
servations to be determined as they in 
their united wisdom and experience might 
see fit. 

It so happened that it was at-an enter- 
tainment given by this enterprising fam- 
ily that Borroughdale for the first time 
found courage to break down that bar 
which her discretion and his own diffi- 
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dence had erected between himself and 
Katherine Holland, and to unfold to her 
his wishes and his aspirations —a feat 
which he achieved after a fashion which 
was entirely his own, and which may fairly 
be said to have been unparalleled amongst 
the annals of love-suits. 

He had arrived early, and as a not un- 
natural consequence had been instantly 
ingulfed by the whole of the Macmanus 
family, even the professor himself being 
routed out of his retirement to do honor 
to his distinguished guest. This our 
young man endured with passable philoso- 
phy for some time, solacing himself by 
keeping a watchful lookout towards the 
door by which Miss Holland and her 
chaperon were bound, he knew, to enter. 
Even after that event had duly happened, 
however, he found that his escape was by 
no means a matter of very easy accom- 
plishment. Youthful marquises were not 
particularly rife amongst the circles in 
which the Miss Macmanuses moved, and 
now that fate had thrust one alive into 
their hands they had naturally no idea of 
allowing him to evade them, showing, in- 
deed, in their watchful clutch not a little 
of that undaunted and untiring energy 
which is known to distinguish the objects 
of their father’s research above all other 
denizens of the animal world. In vain 
poor Borroughdale made effort after effort 
te escape ; always one or other member of 
the family engaged his attention; always 
some new object or person required to be 
brought before his notice ; and when sup- 
per-time come he found himself. still 
hedged in by a compact hedge of his too 
hospitable entertainers, beyond which he 
could only faintly and intermittently dis- 
cern Miss Holland across fast diminishing 
piles of plum cake and quavering moun- 
tains of jelly. Now this, as it happened, 
was just the sort of stimulus which his 
particular temperament needed. It 
aroused all that latent, never very far-dis- 
tant obstinacy which, as all who knew him 
intimately were aware, formed a distinctly 
recognizable portion of his character. 
He grew irritated, he grew silent, finally 
he grew morose and desperate, and when 
at last he had effected his escape, and had 
got up-stairs again, all his timidity was for 
the time being at an end. He stood 
ready primed for any enterprise, any sole- 
cism however gigantic, with that complete 
and heroic disregard of what might be 
said or thought or imagined about him, of 
which only a desperately shy man once 
thoroughly roused to action is capable. 

Marching straight down the middle of 
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the room he advanced upon a sofa, placed 
immediately below the gas lamp, on which 
Miss Holland happened to be sitting, in 
conversation with a long-necked, some- 
what weak-eyed young man, a professor of 
philology, who had lately come up to Lon- 
don from Cambridge. Both started 
slightly and looked up as he approached, 
the professor pausing in the middle of a 
sentence, and pushing back his spectacles 
with some surprise, for the new-comer’s 
air was rather that of a man who comes to 
deliver some supremely important piece 
of intelligence than of one charged with 
the ordinary unemphatic nothings of so- 
ciety. Lord Borroughdale was emphatic 
enough, however. 

“ This is the very first moment I have 
been able to get near you the whole even- 
ing!” he exclaimed, in a tone loud enough 
to be audible to the entire room, seating 
himself as he spoke in the chair nearest to 
Miss Holland, and utterly, in his preoccu- 
pation, ignoring the presence of the unfor- 
tunate professor, who, after a momentary 
gasp of sheer bewilderment, slid gently 
away and disappeared, leaving the other 
in full possession of the field. 

“ You were talking, were you not?” she 
answered rather vaguely, at a loss, to tell 
the truth, what exactly she was to say. 

“JZ wasn’t talking, I assure you. I 
hadn’t anything to talk about. Some of 
the others were talking tome. I wanted 
all the time to come and sit by you.” 


From The National Review. 
THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, 


III. 
WORDSWORTH’S THEORY OF POETRY. 


Not that I think the amiable bard of Ry- 
dale shows judgment in choosing such subjects 
as the popular mind cannot sympathize in, I 
do not compare myself in point of imagination 
with Wordsworth, far from it ; for his is natu- 
rally exquisite, and highly cultivated from 
constant exercise.... But I cry no roast- 
meat. There are times a man should remem- 
ber what Rousseau used to say: “ Tais-toi, 
Jean Jacques, car on ne t’entend pas.”... 
The error is not in you yourself receiving deep 
impressions from slight hints, but in supposing 
that precisely the same sort of impressions 
must rise in the minds of men, otherwise of 
kindred feeling ; or that the commonplace folk 
of the world can derive such inductions at any 
time or under any circumstances, (Scott’s 
Journal, January 1, 1827.) 
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IN a recent endeavor to estimate the 
imaginative genius of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, | said that one of its most marked 
features was its limitation. When the 
range of thought and feeling in the “ Can- 
terbury Tales,” “The Faery Queen,” 
Shakespeare’s plays, and “ Paradise Lost,” 
is compared with the subject matter of 
Dryden and Pope’s satires, of “‘ The Van- 
ity of Human Wishes,” the “ Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard,” “The Bard,” and 
“The Progress of Poesy,” the odes on 
“Liberty” and “The Passions,” “ The 
Deserted Village,” and “ The Traveller,” 
every one must perceive within how nar- 
row a tract the imagination of the later 
period is circumscribed, and that the 
mines of poetry which the region con- 
tains, though precious, are not inexhaust- 
ible. 

The causes of this limitation are read- 
ily discoverable by the light of history. 
Chaucer had at his disposal all the re- 
sources of a social system highly stimu- 
lative to the imagination, which was not 
peculiar to one country, but prevailed over 
the whole of Europe. His successors, 
after the period of the Reformation, drew 
inspiration from still deeper wells. With 
minds dramatically excited by the spirit 
of religious liberty and ardent patriotism, 
they employed the materials afforded by 
the still vivid traditions of romantic chiv- 
alry, together with the wealth of ideas 
and the beauty of form discovered in the 
revival of classical letters. All these op- 
posite veins of thought may easily be de- 
tected in the wonderfully compounded 
work of Spenser, Shakespeare, and Mil- 
ton. But after the civil war, religious, 
political, and social influences turned the 
imagination of the English people exclu- 
sively upon their own manners. The old 
modes of medizval thought had lost their 
power over the mind: the spirit of reli- 
gious fanaticism which rose up in opposi- 
tion to them, seemed hostile to every form 
of creative imagination. In the sphere 
of politics the ancient traditions of mo- 
narchical government were subverted first 
by the Rebellion and afterwards by the 
Revolution. Everywhere men were ask- 
ing themselves wherein consisted the 
foundations of society, what were the lim- 
itations of liberty, and how they were to 
recognize the first principles of art. And, 
these being the questions which agitated 
the mind of the nation above all others, it 
was these for which a natural, an irresist- 
ible instinct drove men of genius to pro- 
vide an answer, either in a philosophic or 
in an imaginative shape. The poetry of 
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the eighteenth century is the poetry of 
society and manners. 

So long as a powerful necessity com- 
pelled men to think and act for them- 
selves, their work was marked by a vital 
originality of matter and form, and hence 
in literature almost everything of imagi- 
native value belonging to what may be 
broadly called the eighteenth-century 
movement came into existence between 
the Restoration and the accession of 
George III. Dryden, Pope, Thomson, 
Gray, Johnson, among the poets; Swift, 
Steele, Addison, Fielding, and Smollett, 
among the essayists and novelists, had 
written their all or their best before 1760. 
“The Deserted Village,” “The Travel- 
ler,” “* The Vicar of Wakefield,” and Miss 
Burney’s novels, are nearly all the works 
of genius or talent, peculiarly character- 
istic of the eighteenth century, produced 
after this date and before the French 
Revolution. When the liberties of the 
nation were finally secured, and the prin- 
ciples of taste and manners advocated in 
the “Tatler” and “Spectator” had met 
with general acceptance, the creative im- 
pulse of the age seems to have ceased. 
Faction reigns supreme in politics: the 
Church sinks into slumber: artifice in 
poetry prevails over thought. We see a 
Junius succeeding a Swift as a controver- 
sialist: a Warburton following a Butler 
in theology: for Pope as a satirist we 
have to put up with Churchill: and the 
pure Horatian style of the “Epistle to 
Arbuthnot” is exchanged for the sono- 
rous emptiness of “ The Botanic Garden.” 

1 endeavored to illustrate the decay of 
medizvalism in the seventeenth century 
by citing two poems of Cowley and Cra- 
shaw; a comparison of a passage from 
Thomson’s “Seasons” with one from 
Darwin’s poem mentioned just above, 
will be equally suggestive of the exhaus- 
tion of the inspiring impulse of the eigh- 
teenth century. The following extract 
from “ Winter” shows the creative spirit 
of the age still in its vigor: — 


What art thou, Frost? and whence are thy 
. keen stores 

Derived, thou secret all-invading power 

Whom even the illusive fluid cannot fly ? 

Is not thy potent energy, unseen, 

Myriads of little salts, or hooked, or shaped 

Like double wedges, and diffused immense 

Through water, earth, and ether ? hence at eve, 

Steamed eager from the red horizon round, 

With the fierce rage of Winter, deep suffused, 

An icy gale, oft shifting, o’er the pool 

Breathes a blue film, and in its mid career 

Arrests the bickering stream, The loosened 
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Let down the flood, and half-dissolved by day 

Rustles no more ; but to the sedgy bank 

Fast grows, or gathers round the pointed stone, 

A crystal pavement by the breath of heaven 

Cemented firm; till, seized from shore to 
shore, 

The whole imprisoned river growls below. 

Loud rings the frozen earth, and hard reflects 

A double noise ; while at his evening watch 

The village dog deters the nightly thief ; 

The heifer lows ; the distant waterfall 

Swells in the breeze ; and with the hasty tread 

Of traveller, the hollow-sounding plain 

Shakes from afar. The full ethereal round, 

Infinite worlds disclosing to the view, 

Shines out intensely keen, and, all one cope 

Of starry glitter, glows from pole to pole, 


In the following from “The Botanic 
Garden” the same spirit is seen in its 
decay : — 


Nymphs, your fine forms with steps impassive 
mock 

Earth’s vaulted roofs of adamantine rock ; 

Round her still centre tread the burning soil, 

And watch the billowy lavas as they boil : 

Where in basaltic waves imprisoned deep 

Reluctant fires in dread suspension sleep ; 

Or sphere on sphere in widening waves ex- 
pand, 

And glad with genial warmth the incumbent 
land. 

So when the Mother-bird selects their food 

With curious bill, and feeds her callow brood, 

Warmth from her tender heart eternal springs, 

And pleased she clasps them with extended 
wings. 

You from deep cauldrons and unmeasured 
caves 

Blow flaming airs, or pour vitrescent waves, 

O’er shining Ocean ray volcanic light, 

Or hurl innocuous embers to the night ; 

While with loud shouts to Etna Hecla calls 

And Andes answers from his beaconed walls : 

Sea-wildered crews the mountain-stars admire, 

And Beauty beams amid terrific fire. 


There is evidently something in com- 
mon between these two passages. In 
both (though only in the first few lines of 
Thomson) the description is, to some ex- 
tent, scientific, and, as far as it is so, 
would find a more fitting expression in 
prose; in both the frequent use of Latin 
words. and the Latin method of linking 
epithets to substantives is observable; 
but while Thomson has evidently con- 
ceived his subject with enthusiasm, and 
imparts his enthusiasm to the reader, 
Darwin thinks throughout in a matter-of- 
fact spirit, and uses metre merely for dec- 
orative purposes; so small is his sense of 
sublimity that he does not perceive any- 
thing ridiculous in imagining one volcano 
hallooing to another. Wordsworth la- 
mented that he could not “ hear old Triton 
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blow his wreathéd horn.” Darwin feigns, 
without a blush, that the operations of 
nature are performed by a whole army of 
nymphs, sylphs, and gnomes, yet in the 
very same breath describes with scientific 
coldness the mechanical forces to which 
they owe their origin. 

Poetry of this kind is as sure a symp- 
tom as the lethargy of the Church or the 
prevalence of petty faction in politics 
that the vigorous and constructive con- 
servatism of the eighteenth century, the 
nature of which I attempted to describe in 
the September number of this review,* has 
become crystallized in lifeless forms and 
conventions. Side by side, however, with 
these indications of exhaustion in the es- 
tablished order of society there are many 
signs of the activity and progress of the 
democratic spirit. Wilkes in the field of 
politics, Wesley in the sphere of religion, 
and Burns in the realms of poetry, all, 
though with very different intentions, 
strike the same note : — 


The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s a man for a’ that. 


At the same time, the centrifugal move- 
ment of the individual away from society, 
which appears to be a natural accompani- 
ment of democracy, and which manifests 
itself in France in the philosophy of Rous- 
seau, is seen in the blended Methodism 
and love of nature in Cowper’s poetry. 
Many influences thus combined to prepare 
the way for that strife’ between the spirit 
of aristocracy and the spirit of democracy 
both in politics and art, the outbreak of 
which-was hastened by the incidents of 
the French Revolution. 

In literature the battle began with the 
controversy excited by the publication of 
Wordsworth’s *Lyrical Ballads.” To 
prevent the historical accuracy of this 
assertion being questioned, let me quote 
what Coleridge, who had every means of 
knowing, says, in his * Biographia Litera- 
ria,” about the origin of the volume, and 
the influence it exerted on the taste of the 
times : — 


The thought suggested itself (to which of us 
I do not recollect) that a series of poems might 
be composed of two sorts. In the one, the in- 
cidents and agents were to be, in part at least, 
supernatural ; and the excellence aimed at was 
to consist in the interesting of the affections 
by the dramatic truth of such emotions as 
would naturally accompany such situations, 
supposing them real. . . . For the second 
class, subjects were to be chosen from ordi- 


* Livinc Acez, No. 2102. 
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nary life ; the characters and incidents were to 
be such as will be found in every village and 
its vicinity where there is a meditative and 
feeling mind to seek after them, or to notice 
them when they present themselves. In this 
idea originated the plan of the “ Lyrical Bal- 
lads ;” in which it was agreed that my en- 
deavors should be directed to persons and 
characters supernatural, or at least romantic ; 
yet so as to transfer from our inward nature a 
human interest and a semblance of truth suffi- 
cient to procure for those shadows of imagina- 
tion that willing suspension of disbelief for 
the moment, which constitutes poetic faith. 
Mr. Wordsworth, on the other hand, was to 
propose to himself, as his object, to give the 
charm of novelty to things of every day, and 
to excite a feeling analogous to the supernat- 
ural, by awakening the mind’s attention from 
the lethargy of custom, and directing it to the 
loveliness and the wonder of the world before 
us ; an inexhaustible treasure, but for which, 
in consequence of the film of familiarity and 
selfish solicitude, we have eyes yet see not, 
ears that hear not, and hearts that neither feel 
nor understand, 


Coleridge accordingly wrote the “ An- 
cient Mariner” with a view to its inser- 
tion in a volume of poems composed upon 
this double principle, but it was eventu- 
ally determined that Wordsworth’s poems 
should be published by themselves, and 
they therefore appeared under the title of 
“ Lyrical Ballads.” 


To the second edition [says Coleridge] he 
added a preface of considerable length, in 
which, notwithstanding some passages of ap- 
parently a contrary import, he was understood 
to contend for the extension of this style to 
poetry of all kinds, and to reject as vicious 
and indefensible all phrases and forms of style 
that were not included in what he (unfortu- 
nately, I think, adopting an equivocal expres- 
sion) called the language of real life. From 
this preface, prefixed to poems in which it was 
impossible to deny the presence of real genius, 
however mistaken its direction might be 
deemed, arose the whole long-continued con- 
troversy. For from the conjunction of per- 
ceived power with supposed heresy I explain 
the inveteracy, and in some instances, I grieve 
to say, the acrimonious passions, with which 
the controversy has been conducted by the 
assailants, 


Here, then, is an announcement made 
on the very highest authority that “ Lyri- 
cal Ballads ” sounded the first note of the 
“new departure” which I have called 
the “liberal movement in English lit- 
erature.” It has been assumed in many 
quarters that my object in writing these 
papers is to make a vain and foolish at- 
tack on the poets who initiated the move- 
ment. I know not what I have said to 
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justify such an assumption. My inten- 
tion has been to examine historically, 
and, as far as I can, impartially, the 
meaning of the movement, its causes, 
and the effects it has produced on imag- 
inative art. I suppose it will be gener- 
ally allowed that liberalism in literature 
as well as in politics implied, in the last 
century at least, revolt; a revolt in the 
former case on behalf of individual liberty 
against certain canons of taste which were 
supposed by the critics of the day to have 
acquired an established authority. It 
does not follow that a conservative should 
hold such a revolt to have been unjustifi- 
able. On the contrary, in all great crea- 
tive artists the elements of liberalism and 
conservatism have ever been fairly com- 
pounded ; they have been liberal by force 
of their imagination and invention, con- 
servative by the restraint of their taste 
and judgment. Scott, with all his political 
Toryism and appreciative admiration for 
the writers of the eighteenth century, was 
a bold innovator in respect of form. By- 
ron, a rebel against every kind of social 
convention, constantly and firmly upheld 
the authority of the eighteenth century in 
questions of criticism. Wordsworth ap- 
pears to me to-have been at once a great 
conservative and a great radical. The 
man who is incapable of feeling enthu- 
siastic admiration for his genius when it 
is doing itself justice has no right to criti- 
cise him at all; but when he is doing him- 
self the most justice he is working in his 
own way on traditional lines; while, on 
the other hand, in his theory and in much 
of his practice he uncompromisingly de- 
fies tradition and experience. I! shall 
attempt, in the present paper, to inquire 
how far his theory of poetry, which, as 
Coleridge says, so largely influenced the 
public taste, is in harmony with the fun- 
damental principles of the art of poetry. 
If an apology be required for carrying the 
reader into the regions of abstract dis- 
cussion, it must be remembered that 
Wordsworth and his followers defend 
their practice by reasoning, and that it is 
therefore incumbent on those who object 
to their practice to examine how far their 
reasoning is satisfactory. 

In the first place, however, in order to 
test the character of Wordsworth’s theory, 
it is important to recall the circumstances 
under which it was evolved. What roused 
him into rebellion against the canons of 
criticism generally accepted in his day, 
was undoubtedly the style of “ poetical 
diction ” then considered to be the indis- 
pensable dress of all true poetry. He 
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saw that the mode of expression employed 
by Darwin in his * Botanic Garden ” was 
widely admired; yet the coloring of this 
oem appeared to him, as to most men of 
just and manly taste, to be false and gaudy. 
Looking back to the earlier poets of the 
century, he found that germs of the same 
diction were discoverable in them; as, for 
instance, in Pope’s * Messiah,” in some 
of Johnson’s verses, and, indeed, in al- 
most all the characteristic poems of the 
age. Instead of reasoning that the defect 
might spring from the natural corruption 
of some true principle of art, he inferred 
from his observations that it arose from a 
false ideal of composition, consciously 
adopted by the poets. And, as so_often 
happens to men of a combative turn, his 
violent sentiments of dislike led him to 
argue that all true poetry must be com- 
posed on a system exactly opposite to 
the style which he condemned. Darwin 
seemed to withdraw himself deliberately 
from the common sympathies of human- 
ity; true poetry, Wordsworth argued, 
should, therefore, look for its subjects in 
the objects and incidents of every-day life. 
Darwin’s diction was artificial in the high- 
est degree; it follows that the genuine 
language of poetry should resemble as 
closely as possible the language of the 
peasantry. Darwin wrote in a style which 
was the antithesis of prose ; hence Words- 
worth would have us believe that there is 
no essential difference between the lan- 
uage of prose and verse, and that the 
act of poems being written in metre is 
merely to be regarded as an accident of 
the art. 
In considering the justice of these views 
I suppose that everybody would be on 
Wordsworth’s side as far as he was op- 
posed to Darwin. Almost any species of 
verse writing, if it show sincere feeling, 
is better than a style inspired simply by 
pomposity and affectation. To enlarge 
the spiritual experience of an artificialized 
society by imaginative representations of 
the beauty of nature and common life was 
a just and noble aim for poetry, but it was 
not a new one. To take only a few ex- 
amples which at once occur, Virgil had 
written the “*Georgics,” Thomson “ The 
Seasons,” Gray the “ Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard,” Goldsmith “ The Deserted 
Village.” All these were “ subjects chosen 
from ordinary life,” just as much as “ Peter 
Bell,” “The Idiot Boy,” “ Alice Fell,” 
* Beggars,” or “The Sailor’s Mother.” 
The real innovation introduced by Words- 
worth was one of poetical form, and lay 
in the manner in which he employed the 
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imagination to present objects to the 
reader with a view of producing pleasure. 
On this point it is best to let him speak 
for himself. 


The principal object, then, proposed in these 
poems was to choose incidents and situations 
from common life, and to relate or describe 
them, throughout, as far as was possible in a 
selection of language really used by men, and 
at the same time to throw over them a cer- 
tain coloring of imagination, whereby ordinary 
things should be presented to the mind in an 
unusual aspect; and further and above all, to 
make these incidents and situations interest- 
ing by tracing in them, truly though not osten- 
tatiously, the primary laws of our nature: 
chiefly as far as regards the manner in which 
we associate ideas in a state of excitement. 


Here we have a compendious statement 
of the radical difference between the prac- 
tice of Wordsworth and that of preceding 
poets who had dealt with “ subjects chosen 
from ordinary life.” Neither Virgil, nor 
Thomson, nor Gray, nor Goldsmith, had 
attempted to present the objects they 
described “to the mind in an unusual 
aspect.” They trusted to produce pleas- 
ure by associating qualities inherent in 
these objects with other beautiful ideas, 
naturally connected with them, and ex- 
pressed in a noble and harmonious form 
of verse. With them the subject matter 
of poetry lay in associations of ideas exist- 
ing in their readers’ imaginations equally 
with their own. With Wordsworth, on 
the other hand, all depended on the per- 
ception of the poet himself, and his power 
to displace and recombine the ordinary 
association of ideas so as to “ present 
them to the mind in an unusual aspect.” 
And, of course, if he had been able to 
produce great and permanent pleasure on 
the principles he lays down, all objection 
would have been silenced, and the only 
thing to be said would be that he had 
discovered principles of art which had 
hitherto been unknown or neglected. 
Fortunately Wordsworth’s works com- 
prise poems composed on the old princi- 
ples as well as on his own, so that we 
are able to compare the two systems at 
work in the same mind, with the result, 
as I have already said, that his finest 
poetical effects are seen to be produced 
when he is most flagrantly violating his 
own rules. 

Comparing “ Lucy Gray,” for instance, 
which every one will admit to be a perfect 
work of art, with “The Idle Shepherds,” 
which is one degree less successful, and, 
again, with ‘“*The Sailor’s Mother” or 
“ Peter Bell,” which are not successful at 
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all, it will be found that the pleasure ex- 
cited arises from the simple association, 
in a beautiful metrical form, of objects 
that naturally affect the feelings, and that 
this pleasure diminishes in proportion as 
the poet intrudes hi» personality upon the 
reader, and endeavors to eke out the tenu- 
ity of his subject by analysis and reflec- 
tion. In“ Lucy Gray” the narrative is of 
the most direct kind; there is no sort of 
mental analysis employed; the exquisite 
charm of the workmanship comes from 
the simple description of pathetic objects, 
and the admirable and unexpected turns 
of the ballad style in which the story is 
told. In “The Idle Shepherd Boys ” the 
real beauty of the poem consists in the 
delightful landscape presented to the im- 
agination in the first three stanzas, partic- 
ularly the third: — 


Along the river’s stony marge 
The sand-lark chants a joyous song ; 
The thrush is busy in the wood, 
And carols loud and strong. 
A thousand lambs are on the rocks, 
All newly born! both earth and sky 
Keep jubilee, and more than all 
Those boys with their green coronal ; 
They never hear the cry, 
That plaintive cry which up the hill 
Comes from the depth of Dungeon-Ghyll. 


There is no analysis here; nothing but 
a musical combination of images that pro- 
duce immediate pleasure in the mind and 
heart: such incidents as the narrative 
contains are redeemed from meanness 
only by falling in naturally with the beau- 
tiful pastoral scene called up before the 
imagination; and, even as it is, several 
stanzas are so prosaically expressed as to 
jar on the effect of the melodious open- 
ing. But take “The Sailor’s Mother,” 
and it will be seen that the occasional 
flatness of expression, which mars the 
completeness of “The Idle Shepherd 
Boys,” prevails from the first line to the 
last with the exception perhaps of the 
second stanza. 


One morning (raw it was and wet, 
A foggy day in winter-time), 
A woman in the road I met, 
Not old, though something past her prime ; 
Majestic in her person, tall and straight ; 
And like a Roman matron’s was her mien and 
gait. 


The ancient spirit is not dead ; 
Old times, thought I, are breathing there ; 
Proud was I that my country bred 
Such strength, a dignity so fair: 
She begged an alms like one in poor estate ; 
I looked at her again, nor did my pride abate. 
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When from these lofty thoughts I woke, 
“ What is it,” said I, “that you bear, 
Beneath the covert of your cloak, 
Protected from the cold damp air?” 
She answered soon as she the question heard, 
“ A simple burden, Sir, a little singing-bird.” 


And thus continuing, she said, 
“T had a son, who many a day 
Sailed on the seas, but he is dead ; 
In Denmark he was cast away : 
And I have travelled weary miles to see 
If aught which he had owned might still re- 
main for me. 


“The bird and cage they both were his : 
’Twas my son’s bird ; and neat and trim 
He kept it: many voyages 
The singing-bird had gone with him; 
When last he sailed he left the bird behind, 
From bodings, as might be, that hung upon 
his mind. 


“ He to a fellow-lodger’s care 
Had left it to be watched and fed, 
And pipe its song in safety; there 
I found it when my son was dead ; 
And now, God help me for my little wit ! 
I bear it with me, Sir, he took so much delight 
in it.” 

I suppose that there is scarcely any one 
largely acquainted with poetry who would 
not say, on first reading it, that there was 
an incongruity between the matter of this 
poem and the metrical form in which it is 
expressed. But, “ Hold, hold!” we may 
imagine Wordsworth to reply; “you are 
wrong to judge in this way; for, if you 
think about the poem, you will see that 
the simple incident it records puts you 
upon a train of the most suggestive reflec- 
tion respecting the unseen spiritual world 
and the nature of the affections. The 
imagination has, therefore, discharged its 
functions properly. As I say in ‘ Peter 
Bell,’ another poem of the same kind: — 


The dragon’s wing, the magic ring 
I shall not covet for my dower, 

If I along that lowly way, 

With sympathetic heart may stray, 
And with a soul of power. 

These given; what more need I desire 
To stir, to soothe, or elevate ? 

What nobler marvels than the mind 

May in life’s daily prospect find, 
May find or there create? 


“And that the imagination has this 
creative power of ‘conferring additional 
properties upon an object, or abstracting 
from it some of those which it actually 
possesses,’ * I can prove to you by the 
language which poets use. For instance, 
take the use of the word ‘ hang’ in poetry : 





* Preface to the edition of 1815. 
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Non ege vos posthac viridi projectus in antro 
Dumosa fendere procul de rupe videbo. 
VIRGIL, 
Half way down 
Hangs one who gathers samphire. 
SHAKESPEARE, 
As when, far off at sea, a fleet descried 
Hangs in the clouds, 
MILTON. 


“Tn all these passages it is obvious that 
the quality of hanging does not really in- 
here in the object, but is conferred on it by 
the imagination, which I have, therefore, 
properly employed analytically, though in 
a different direction, to suggest a train of 
feeling connected with the incident of the 
sailor’s mother. And as to your com- 
plaint that there is anincongruity between 
the nature of the thought and the mode of 
its expression, that arises from the false 
ideas of poetical diction which you have 
derived from your study of the poets. 
True, I might have said what I had to say 
in prose, but ‘ why should I be condemned 
for attempting to add to such description 
the charm which, by the consent of all 
nations, is acknowledged to exist in metri- 
cal language?’” * 

To this, however, the reader may reply 
confidently: ‘* Your reasoning, no doubt, 
is very fine and ingenious, but the matter 
is one not for argument but for perception. 
If the association of ideas is so strongly 
rooted in my mind that no exercise of 
your imagination is able to overcome the 
repugnance | feel at finding a subject 
which seems to me naturally prosaic 
treated in metre; while, on the other hand, 
you are often able to produce the highest 
pleasure in my mind by your metrical 
treatment of more imaginative subjects ; 
and if, besides, this latter is evidently the 
way in which all great standard poets pro- 
duce pleasure, is it not possible that on 
this occasion you have been employing 
your imagination improperly?” Words- 
worth seems to have thought that a poet 
could always write poetically by the mere 
exercise of his will. But the evidence of 
the greatest creative poetry proves that 
the imagination must, in the first place, 
be overmastered and possessed by an im- 
pulse from without, and Scott describes 
universal experience in the following pas- 
sage of one of his letters: — 


Nobody knows that has not tried the feverish 
trade of poetry, how much it depends upon 
mood and whim: I don’t wonder that in dis- 


* I have endeavored in the above passage to con- 
dense the argument of Wordsworth’s prefaces to the 
editions of his poems published in 1805 and 1815. 
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missing all the other deities of Paganism the 
Muse should have been retained by common 
consent, for, in sober reality, writing good 
verses seems to depend upon something sepa- 
rate from the volition of the author. I some- 
times think my fingers set up for themselves, 
independent of my head; for twenty times I 
have begun a thing on a certain plan, and 
never in my life adhered to it (in a work of 
imagination, that is) for half an hour together, 


This is a vivid description of the work- 
ing of the “estro”’ or “ afflatus,” without 
which Byron so often declares in his let- 
ters that he cannot write well in metre; of 
that “ Eros” which, Plato tells us in the 
“Symposium,” seizes and inflames the 
imagination of the poet. Noris it the first 
act of poetical conception alone which is 
performed in this manner; in all the imag- 
inative arts the form of the work produced 
is largely determined by fortune and in- 
spiration. I remember among the studies 
of the painters preserved at Florence, a 
rough design of (I think) Parmigianino, in 
which the artist, desiring to represent the 
image of terror on a man’s face, has left 
on the paper three or four unsuccessful 
attempts, showing that he only attained 
by degrees the expression of the exact 
idea that he had conceived. Milton, we 
know, had originally resolved to cast “ Par- 
adise Lost” into the form of a drama, 
Nor can anything be more suggestive 
than the account which Lockhart gives of 
the growth of “ The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel:” — 


Sir John Stoddart’s casual recitation, a year 
or two before, of Coleridge’s unpublished 
“Christabel,” had fixed the music of that 
noble fragment in his memory; and it occurs 
to him that by throwing the story of Gilpin 
Horner into somewhat of a similar cadence, 
he might produce such an echo of the later 
metrical romance as would serve to connect 
his “ Conclusion” of the primitive Sir Tristram 
with his imitations of the popular ballad in 
“The Grey Brother” and * Eve of St. John.” 
A single scene of feudal festivity in the hall of 
Branksome, disturbed by some pranks of a 
nondescript goblin, was probably all that he 
contemplated ; but his accidental confinement 
in the midst of a volunteer camp gave him 
leisure to meditate his theme to the sound of a 
bugle ; and suddenly there flashes on him the 
idea of extending his simple outline, so as to 
embrace a vivid panorama of that old border 
life of war and tumult, and all earnest passions, 
with which his researches on the “ Minstrelsy” 
had by degrees fed his imagination, until every 
the minutest feature had been taken home and 
realized with unconscious intenseness of sym- 
pathy; so that he had won for himself in the 
past another world, hardly less complete or 
familiar than the present. Erskine of Crans- 
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toun suggests that he would do well to divide 
the poem into cantos, and prefix to each of 
them a motto explanatory of the action, after 
the fashion of Spenser in “ The Faery Queen.” 
He pauses for a moment, and the happiest 
conception of the framework of a picturesque 
narrative that ever occurred to any poet — one 
that Homer might have envied — the creation 
of the ancient harper starts to life. By such 
steps did “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel” 
grow out of the “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border.” 


When the imagination is in this exhil- 
arating atmosphere, as it requires some 
larger and bolder means of expression 
than is afforded to it by prose, it seizes on 
metre as naturally as a bird takes to the 
air, and employs the vivid metaphorical 
forms of language which led Wordsworth 
into his fallacious views about its methods 
of analysis and transmutation. Unless a 
man’s imagination is inspired from with- 
out, and his design is conceived when the 
mind is in that excited state, he will do 
wrong to choose metre as his instrument 
of expression. Hence itis that so much 
of Wordsworth’s verse seems to be writ- 
ten in violation of the laws of poetical art. 
In “ The Excursion,” for instance, though 
it is full of the most noble incidental pas- 
sages, evidently written under the influ- 
ence of direct inspiration, yet, as the 
design of the whole poem is certainly 
formed by a process of cool meditation, 
we are constantly haunted bya sense that 
we are in an atmosphere unfavorable to 
the movement of metre. I have opened 
“The Excursioa ” at random, and I light 
at once on the following passage : — 


Forgive me, if I say 

That an appearance which hath raised your 
minds 

To an exalted pitch (the self-same cause 
Different effect producing), is for me 
Fraught rather with depression than delight ; 
Though shame it were could I not look around 
By the reflection of your pleasure, pleased.* 


It is plain that these thoughts would be 
much more fittingly expressed in prose 
than they are in verse. Nor is this simply 
because the substance of them is philo- 
sophical and didactic, for so is the sub- 
stance of the “Essay on Man,” and yet 
the thought in the “ Essay on Man” is 
(for the reason given by Pope, and quoted 
in my last paper) expressed better in me- 
tre than it could be in prose. The reason 
is, as every one can see, that the writer of 
the above passage is notin a mood for the 
expression of thoughts for which metre is 


* Excursion, book iii. 
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adapted. Even in pathetic narrative 
poems like “ Michael,” the prosy effect is 
often reproduced. 


A good report did from their kinsman come 

Of Luke and his well-doing ; and the boy 

Wrote loving letters, full of wondrous news, 

Which, as the housewife phrased it, were 
throughout, 

“The prettiest letters that were ever seen.” 

Both parents read them with rejoicing hearts. 

So many months passed on: and once again 

The shepherd went about his daily work 

With confident and cheerful thoughts; and 
now 

Sometimes when he could find a leisure hour, 

He to that valley took his way, and there 

Wrought at the sheepfold. Meanwhile Luke 
began 

To slacken in his duty; and at length 

He in the dissolute city gave himself 

To evil courses ; ignominy and shame 

Fell on him, so that he was driven at last 

To seek a hiding-place beyond the seas. 


Is any charm superadded to this narra- 
tive by the employment of metre? I 
imagine that the story told as Mrs. Gas- 
kell, for instance, might have told it in 
prose, would have been more pathetic, 
simply from the fact that the artifice 
would have been less felt. But now com- 
pare with this the noble opening stanza in 
“* Laodamia:” — 


With sacrifice before the rising morn 

Vows have I made by fruitless hope inspired ; 

And from the infernal gods, ’mid shades for- 
lorn 

Of night, my slaughtered lord have I required ; 

Celestial pity I again implore, 

Restore him to my sight — great Jove, restore ! 


How could this passionate invocation 
have been given in prose? And why 
could it not? Because the imagination 
is moving in a world of its own: it is ex- 
hilarated by the atmosphere; and it seeks 
for unusual forms in which to express its 
enthusiasm. Or take, again, the magnifi- 
cent lines on “ Yew-Trees : ” — 


There is a Yew-Tree, pride of Lorton Vale, 

Which to this day stands single in the midst 

Of its own darkness, as it stood of yore : 

Not loth to furnish weapons for the bands 

Of Umfraville or Percy ere they marched 

To Scotland’s heaths; or those that crossed 
the sea 

And drew their sounding ‘bows at Azincour, 

Perhaps at early Cressy or Poitiers, 

Of vast circumference and gloom profound 

This solitary tree! a living thing 

Produced too slowly ever to decay ; 

Of form and aspect too magnificent 

To be destroyed. But worthier still of note 
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Joined in one solemn and capacious grove ; 

Huge trunks, and each particular trunk a 
growth 

Of intertwisted fibres serpentine, 

Up-coiling and inveterately convolved ; 

Nor uninformed with Phantasy, and looks 

That threaten the profane ; a pillared shade 

Upon whose grassless floor’ of red-brown hue, 

By sheddings from the pining umbrage tinged 

Perennially — beneath whose sable roof 

Of boughs, as if for festal purpose decked 

With unrejoicing berries — ghostly Shapes 

May meet at noontide; Fear and trembling 
Hope, 

Silence and Foresight ; Death the Skeleton, 

And Time the Shadow; there to celebrate, 

As in a natural temple scattered o’er 

With altars undisturbed of mossy stone, 

United worship; or in mute repose 

To lie and listen to the mountain flood 

Murmuring from Glaramara’s inmost caves, 


These lines, read in the light of his the- 
ory, seem to me to suggest vividly the 
source of Wordsworth’s greatness and 
weakness asa poet. His formulated creed 
was that the imaginative mind, by an act 
of meditation, can make any subject, how- 
ever trivial, poetical. But his practice 
proves that a poet only writes poetically 
when he is under an overmastering ex- 
ternal influence, directing his mind to a 
subject congenial to his powers. The 
yew-trees that inspired the above noble 
verses were Certainly not such an object 
“as will be found in every village,” nor 
could any “ meditative and feeling mind” 
have given such splendid utterance to the 
emotions they excite. No: the forces that 
made Wordsworth a poet were far differ- 
ent from those conscious reasonings on 
man and society of which he gives an ac- 
count in “ The Prelude:” his inspiration 
sprang from mysterious sources which, as 
he shows us in the first book of his curi- 
ous metrical autobiography, had been un- 
consciously pouring images into his mind 
from his earliest childhood. The reli- 
gious ideas excited by the unseen life of 
nature, the sublime outlines of mountain 
and valley, the blending. of wood and 
water, the changes of light and shadow, 
the spirit-like movements of birds, the 
simple manners and passions of the peas- 
antry, mingled so suggestively with the 
historic monuments of the past, these were 
the romantic fountains at which other 
poets had drunk in passing, but to which 
Wordsworth was constantly returning for 
deep draughts of inspiration. 

When he is completely under the direc- 
tion of his muse he illustrates as happily 
as any man the truth of Horace’s observa- 
tion, — 
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Cui lecta potenter erit res 
Nec facundia deseret hunc, nec lucidus ordo, 


His theory, on the other hand, shows 
him to have been under the impression 
that he merely chose to express himself in 
verse in order to give a certain additional 
charm to his thought, and that he pur- 
posely selected a style of diction approach- 
ing as nearly as possible to the manner of 
prose. And, no doubt, this sufficiently 
describes his case in his uninspired mo- 
ments, which are frequent enough. But 
when the “afflatus ” is upon him it turns 
his genius naturally into ancient tradi- 
tional channels of expression, and prompts 
him, like all great poets, to develop metri- 
cal movements which certainly did not 
originate with himself. His use of the 
ballad form, for instance, was largely due 
to the publication of Percy’s ‘ Ancient 
Relics ;” Bowles had previously revived 
and popularized the use of the sonnet; 
Wordsworth’s style of writing blank verse 
is unmistakably his own, but no one can 
read his lines on “ Yew-Trees” without 
perceiving how greatly he was influenced 
by Milton, while at other times the exam- 
ple of Cowper seems not to have been 
without its effect. 

Again, Wordsworth in his theory lays 
the foundations of poetry in the percep- 
tions of the individual poet. But all his 
best work is based on universal associa- 
tions, and its merit comes from the beauty 
of the form in which a general feeling is 
expressed. If one recalls those poems of 
his which have taken the deepest root in 
the national mind, the “Ode on Immor- 
tality;” “Lucy Gray;” ‘The Song at 
the Feast of Brougham Castle;” “ The 
Boy of Windermere ; ” numerous sonnets, 
of which “ Westminster Bridge” and “ It 
is a beauteous evening calm and free ” are 
types ; and such characteristic lines as — 


The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream ; 


ofr— 


Love had he found in huts where poor men 
lie; 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills ; 
The silence that is in the starry sky ; 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills, 


one is aware immediately that the poet has 
put into the best possible form of musical 
words a feeling which had hitherto been 
lying chaotically indistinct in the heart. 
Wordsworth’s genius moved with a large 
and expanding power in the midst of a 
society accustomed to town life, limited, 
refined, highly artificialized, and exclu- 
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sively occupied with the contemplation of 
its own manners; he extended men’s so- 
cial ideas by showing with unsurpassed 
power what beautiful, pathetic, and sub- 
lime associations were connected with the 
natural life of their country. Hence, in 
so far as he was genuinely a poet, the lib- 
eralizing influence he exerted on literature 
was, in the deepest and truest sense, con- 
servative. 

On the other hand, his solitary habits 
led him in theory, and often in practice, to 
principles which, as far as the art of po- 
etry is concerned, may be called thor- 
oughly Jacobinical. Perpetually occupied 
with the contemplation of his own mind, 
he forgot that it was said that those who 
measure themselves by themselves and 
compare themselves with themselves are 
not wise. Incessant introspection in- 
creased his intellectual arrogance and im- 
paired his judgment. He could not ap 
preciate the genius of others who had 
written as well of men and society as he 
had written of external nature; and when 
Scott sent him his edition of Dryden, he 
avows in his letter of acknowledgment 
that he considers the latter to be no poet. 
Everything, however, that passed into his 
own mind appeared to him to become 
possible material for poetry. He never 
said to himself, “ Tais toi, Jean Jacques, 
on ne t’entend pas;” but imagined that 
each experience interesting to himself 
would be of equal interest to the world. 
This overweening estimate of his own 
genius caused him to undervalue tradition, 
and, as far as he could, to obliterate and 
level the distinctions which the practice of 
the best poets had created between the 
style of poetry and prose. 

Summarized briefly, what I have en- 
deavored to establish in the present and 
in the preceding papers comes to this. 
Reason shows that there are certain sub- 
jects as incapable of just expression in 
metrical language as others are by the arts 
of painting, sculpture, and music. Expe- 
rience proves that the sources of all great 
poetry are to be sought far back in the 
history, traditions, and religion of a peo- 
ple; and the history of English literature 
further indicates that the stream of na- 
tional creative imagination flows from two 
main sources, the poetry of romance and 
the poetry of manners. Wordsworth’s 
great and truly conservative achievement 
consists in his having given to the poetry 
of romance, the existence of which during 
the eighteenth century had come to be 
almost forgotten, a large and surprising 
development. But in his hatred of the 


| canons of criticism, which had prevailed 
through that century, he committed him- 
self in theory, and often in practice, to 
principles destructive of art. He held 
that the sources of poetry lay solely in 
the mind of the poet himself, and that, 
therefore, the poet’s imagination could 
elevate any subject so as to make it proper 
for treatment in metrical language. Push- 
ing his theory to its logical conclusion, he 
maintained, moreover, that, as subjects 
for poetry could be picked up almost at 
random, there was no essential distinction 
between the language of poetry and prose; 
whereas the practice of all classical po- 
etry points to the fact that, there being 
certain subjects which cannot be so well 
expressed in prose as in verse, the poeti- 
cal diction in which these are clothed fol- 
lows a law and order peculiar to itself. 

Of the influence of Wordsworth on 
contemporary verse I shall hope to say 
more in a future paper, in which I shall 
attempt to estimate the prospects of po- 
etry. Meantime it will be sufficient to 
conclude with expressing my opinion that 
the doctrine that choice of subject is an 
unimportant consideration has given an 
impulse to two contrary movements in the 
art. On the one hand it has led to a fre- 
quent neglect of the laws of poetical form, 
so that one constantly meets with volumes 
of verse in which it would seem that the 
thought might have been much better 
expressed in prose. On the other hand, 
it has produced a remarkable reaction. 
If subject is nothing, form, it is argued, 
must be everything; and the principle is 
illustrated in practice by writers possess- 
ing great gifts of melodious and fluent 
expression. The consequence is that 
modes of metrical diction are in fashion, 
more arbitrarily opposed to the common 
usage, and indeed to the common sense, 
of society than even the style of Darwin, 
which Wordsworth so cordially detested. 

WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
IN THE OPENED DOORS. 


THROUGH the day, doctors came and 
went at Mr. Sandison’s summons, but he 
| himself was not visible, and poor Kirsty, 
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coming down-stairs on divers errands, was 
Tom Ollison’s only source of information. 
She reported that “ Mrs. Allan had had a 
stroke,” and later on, “that it was little 
likely she would ever be about again,” 
though, they said, “there was no danger 
for the present.” 

In the twilight Mr. Sandison came into 
the parlor, where Tom was seated rather 
forlornly. He laid his hand on the young 
man’s shoulder, with a strong and yet a 
half-caressing grasp. 

“Come with me,” he said; “we will 
have no more secrets in this house. We 
will let the fresh air blow through every 
place, as God means it shall, and as it 
always must, at last.” 

He led the way up-stairs. He opened 
one of those mysterious doors — no longer 
locked — and went straight into the room. 
Seeing that Tom hesitated on the thresh- 
old, he turned and said, “Come in, come 
in.” 

What little daylight was still lingering 
outside found now free access to the apart- 
ment, for the white blinds, ashen with age, 
which had hitherto shut out any obtrusive 
gaze on the part of inquisitive opposite 
neighbors, were at last drawn up. The 
windows themselves, too, had evidently 
been open for some time, but the gentle 
breezes of a calm spring day had not yet 
sufficed wholly to dispel the ancient, stag- 
nant atmosphere, and perhaps it was very 
well that the fading light was merciful to 
the dimness and dust of years of neglect. 

What did Tom see? 

Tom saw only what, to a heart which 
has power to understand it, is ever the 
most tragic sight of any: the signs of a 
hopeful, cheerful, ordinary life, which has 
been suddenly arrested by some great 
blow, some awful agony. He saw nothing 
but a pretty little apartment, prepared with 
care and taste, and full of those touches 
which betray a strong human interest. 
There was a stand filled with flower-pots 
in the central window, wherein the dead 
plants stood like skeletons. There were 
pictures on the walls, beautiful steel en- 
gravings — there was one of these stand- 
ing on a chair, with the hanging-cord 
drawn through its rings, but not yet 
knotted. This was Landseer’s touching 
presentment of the faithful dog resting 
its head on its dead master’s coffin. Peter 
Sandison had put it out of his hands, all 
those years ago, that he might open a let- 


ter which was brought to him —a letter | 
whose mercenary falsehood and perfidy | 
had closed those rooms from that day to | 


this, turning the happy home that was to 
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be into the charnel-house of dead hopes 
that could never be. 

* Ay, I have been very foolish,” broke 
out Peter Sandison. “I need not tell you 
the tale. I dare say you have heard as 
much of it as needs be. I am not the first 
man —and I fear I shall not be the last 
— who has lost his sight of God, and his 
joy in God’s world because —he had 
happened to fall in love with the wrong 
woman!” 

The sadness and pain of a lifetime was 
crystallizing, as in true hearts they always 
do crystallize, sooner or later, into humor. 
A good deal of heartbreak goes to the 
making of epigram. The human mind 
throws out its sparks, as metals do, be- 
neath hard blows. 

“ But do me justice, Tom,” he went on. 
“TI never meant to make a dramatic sen- 
sation in closing up these rooms. In the 
first day of my disappointment I locked 
them up in sheer disheartenment and bit- 
terness, and then I could not bear to face 
them again, and deferred doing so, and 
then there seemed noreason why I should, 
and then it seemed easiest to let them lie 
as they were, since the rest of the house 
amply sufficed my needs. I knew that 
even if they were never opened in my life- 
time, they would tell little to those who 
would come after me. But what a waste 
it has been! Somebody ought to have 
made a home out of those rooms all these 
years. A house which is hindered from 
producing a home is as great a wrong to 
humanity as is a field which is kept from 
producing food.” 

There was silence. Mr. Sandison re- 
sumed : — 

“ About that poor soul up-stairs, Tom, 
I need not say anything. She never knew 
that I was her son till she evidently found 
it out this morning. I was a desolate in- 
fant, Tom, as desolate as was. poor Fred, 
the shopboy. And in mature life I sought 
out my mother, for I could not believe 
that she had really intended all that had 
come upon me. I found her poor and 
helpless, but fenced in by strong barriers 
from the shame and reproach of her old 
sin. O Tom, I could not bear that my 
words should fling it back upon her, that 
my hand should tear down the barriers of 
credit and respect behind which she had 
entrenched herself. I thought if I once 
had her in my house, that during years 
and years of close acquaintance, there 
would come some softer moment — the 
vaguest expression of some _ regretful 
yearning. Ah, Tom!” 

The infinite pain in the tone of those 
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last words was his sole expression of the 
completeness of his disappointment. 
Tom said nothing. What was there to 
be said? The young man’s mind went 
back to poor Grace’s early confidences, 
and to the mingled feelings they had 
aroused within himself. 

“ And so I lost God,” said Mr. Sandi- 
son in a quiet, even voice. As he spoke, 
Tom looked up at him, and their eyes met. 
Perhaps there was some question in those 
of the younger man. “And so I lost 
God,” Mr. Sandison repeated. “I cannot 
say I ever ceased to believe in him, but I 
lost him. Does a poor child cease to be- 
lieve in his father, when he misses him in 
a crowded street, and takes the wrong 
turning, and goes wailing along among 
the strangers who give little notice to him 
or his trouble?” 

Tom could not help reflecting how it 
was those who had been “infidel” in the 
deepest sense, unfaithful to all the claims 
of dutiful love and service, who had been 
the readiest, and the harshest, in calling 
this man “ atheist.” O poor Grace Allan! 
‘O unhappy Mrs. Brander! 

“T had gone rather deeply into theology 
in my young days,” Mr. Sandison went 
on. “ My head had asked many questions, 
without answers to which my intellect 
would not rest satisfied. But I found that 
sort of satisfaction would not serve me 
here. One cannot feed one’s heart on 
abstractions, however logical or poetical. 
It was a Father and a Friend whom | 
wanted ; a Father whose very face would 
satisfy me—a Friend who would walk 
with me and take council with me over 
every step of my way.” 

“ These are the longings of all hearts,” 
said Tom gently. 

“ There seemed no such Father, and no 
such Friend for me,” pursued Mr. Sandi- 
son. “And the world I lived in seemed 
as if it could not have been made and 
managed by such an one. Tom Ollison, 
what | am about to say I could say to few, 
but I think you may understand me. | 
had lost God; I had lost all reflection of 
him in the human faces round me — per- 
haps only because I had looked for him 
most where I was least likely to find him. 
And then it came into my mind that all I 
could do, was to try to do my utmost to 
act as I should like to think God would 
act if he was living —a man—in the 
world to-day.” 

“He who willeth to do God’s will, he 
shall know of Christ’s teaching,” quoted 
Tom, in an undertone. 

“Ay!” said Mr. Sandison fervently. 





“And it is wonderful how many lights 
come out in dark places, when one tries 
to follow that out. The great doubts and 
agonies of the human heart cannot be met 
by anything but the great facts and expe- 
riences of human life. You must have 
noticed that it is only quite lately that I 
have taken to reading the Gospels, and 
have left off going over the Proverbs of 
Solomon, and nothing but the Proverbs, 
every night, getting through the whole 
book once every month? I dare say, after 
what Grace said, you thought I chose that 
book as being the most practical, or as 
some people would call it, the * worldliest,’ 
in the Bible?” 

Tom smiled. 

“In a way, I did so,” Mr. Sandison 
conceded. “I knew that you had learned 
the Scriptures from your youth up, and 
that nothing in them could be new to you, 
as mere matter of fact or literature. And 
I knew, by what I had gone through my- 
self, that you would presently get inter- 
ested in all sorts of intellectual problems 
— about the evidence of miracles, about 
the precise nature of inspiration, about 
the puzzle of unfulfilled prophecy, and 
such like difficulties — all difficulties 
which our minds must grapple with, ac- 
cording to the lights of our generation, 
but on which each new generation gen- 
erally throws new lights, showing the 
lights of the generations preceding to 
have been but darkness. I wanted your 
faith to find instinctively a wider basis, so 
that fluctuating opinions on any subject 
might disturb it no more than the rooted 
tree is disturbed by the summer breeze 
which lightly stirs its branches. I wanted 
to bring home to you, that divine wisdom 
has a strong and sure hand in the conduct 
of this present life, for that is our best 
reason for trusting it to lead us through 
the mists and up the heights. The proph- 
ecies of the Proverbs are not unfulfilled; 
for we see them worked out in weal or 
woe in our own lives, and in every life 
within our range.” 

“T have felt as you do, sir,” said Tom, 
“that the most satisfactory answers of 
the intellect are no help to the doubts of 
the heart. But I don’t think I could have 
got help while standing apart, as you 
seemed to stand, sir.” 

“Ah!” cried Mr. Sandison, “ there it 
is! There are some who seem only able to 
find God by going out into the wilderness ; 
and we may notice that these hermits were 
generally men of peculiar history and of 
peculiar character. Nor do I suppose 
they themselves ever dreamed that their 
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recluse habits had any of the special sanc- 
tity which those who admired their final 
goodness were too ready to attach to 
them. Those habits were simply a terri- 
ble need to those men —an heroic cure 
for greater loss and evil ; and their stories 
show us that this cure worked by way of 
healing them enough to make them sus- 
ceptible to some gentle touch which led 
them gradually back to as much human 
fellowship as it was possible for them to 
bear.” He paused. ‘“ Tom,” he said pres- 
ently, “you don’t know how much good 
you did me when you didn’t shun me be- 
cause of the report youheard. And again, 
when I found that your faithfulness to 
your father’s friend could outweigh the 
charms of the pleasant life at Stockley. 
And again, by sundry true words you 
spoke on sundry occasions. Tom, as I 
looked into your frank young face, I caught 
again a reflection of the countenance of 
the divine Father and Friend.” Mr. San- 
dison said this in a slow, dry tone, as if 
the utterance were difficult. Strong emo- 
tion scarcely dares to filter itself through 
speech, lest speech give way before it. 

Tom understood him far too well to 
breathe a single word. They sat in si- 
lence for a long time —till the twilight 
faded into darkness, and there was noth- 
ing but the dull glimmer of a street lamp 
to dimly reveal the outline of their figures 
and of the furniture. 

Mr. Sandison was the first to break the 
spell. He rose up, saying cheerfully, 
“ Well, the house is open now. Let God’s 
breeze blow through it, and God’s sun- 
shine brighten it, and let us watch pa- 
tiently to see what living seeds they will 
bear into it, and bring to blossom within 
it.”’ 

He was speaking half of the closed-up 
and desolate rooms, and half of his own 
closed-up, desolate heart, of which they 
had been but the result and the type. 

That night, before Mr. Sandison went 
to rest, he stole up to the room where the 
aged woman lay, in her strange life-in- 
death. 

Grace’s room had always been comfort- 
able. Peter Sandison had seen to that 
from the first. But poor Kirsty’s zealous 
efforts had done much for it during her 
day’s attendance. A liberal fire was glow- 
ing on the hearth, for the spring nights 
were still chilly.. Kirsty had got the shop- 
boy to bring her in some spring flowers — 
crocuses and daffodils, and these stood in 
a brown pot on a little table beside the 
bed. From the bed itself Kirsty had re- 
moved the drab coverlid and had substi- 





tuted a white counterpane, which she had 
found in the linen closet to which she had 
been given free access; and over the foot 
of the couch she had thrown, for added 
warmth, a coarse scarlet blanket. 

“Ifthe poor thing can’t speak and can’t 
hear,” said Kirsty, speaking audibly as 
she went about the room, “then there’s 
the more occasion she should see what’s 
pleasant. And there’s the master to con- 
sider, too. And this is the master’s moth- 
er, it seems, and there’s been terrible 
trouble of some sort. The world’s full of 
trouble, and there’s always somebody’s 
wickedness at the bottom of it. I think 
the master will let me stay and nurse the 
poor old lady. This house is just a heaven 
tome. Oh! what a fool I was to think 
nothing was so good as pleasure and 
finery ; and what a price I’ve paid for my 
folly! I wonder if I’ll ever want to be 
bad again? 1’m feared I should, if I was 
in sight o’ folks like the Branders, so I 
suppose that shows I’ve not really learned 
a bit of wisdom yet — except it may be 
that I’d have sense to keep out of the way 
of such like. How different it might have 
been if I’d gone to that watchmaker’s 
quiet house in Edinburgh! And what’s 
to become of poor Hannah? When the 
master said that if I’d stay and do the 
nursing he’d get somebody for the house- 
work I| could not help thinking of her, but 
I daren’t mention her, for she can’t be 
trusted to keep from the drink for two 
hours together.” 

When Kirsty saw the master coming 
into the room, she rose from her low seat 
by the fire, and passed quietly out. 

Mr. Sandison carried in one hand the 
big Bible, which he had brought up from 
the dining-room. In the other hand he 
had an inkstand, and behind his ear there 
was apen. Helaid the book on the table 
beside the invalid. He did not look at 
her as he did so. She gave adeep groan. 

He opened the volume, turning to the 
fly-leaves, between whose severed pages 
lay the few old papers which that morning 
had wrought such havoc in a lifetime’s 
hypocrisy. He took them up, one by one, 
still not looking towards the bed. He 
turned away and went towards the fire, 
taking the seat which Kirsty had vacated. 
He knew that Grace could see every 
movement. One by one, in no haste, but 
with gentlest deliberation, he put those 
papers on the blazing fire. It swiftly 
caught them up and consumed them ut- 
terly. 

Then he rose, and went back to the 
open Bible lying on the table. He took 
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the pen, and wrote on the blank fly-leaf, 
in large, bold characters, “From Peter 
Sandison to his mother.” 

Then he turned the book, and held it 
towards the invalid. She could easily 
read what was written there, and when she 
had done so she raised her pitiful eyes, 
and they met his. 

No word could pass between them now. 
But she fumbled with her numb hands, 
and grasped his, and drew it upon her 
pillow, and kissed it — once, twice. 

Peter Sandison bent down and kissed 
her cheek. There was a moisture on it. 

That was all. He summoned Kirsty to 
resume her watch. And he went away, 
only waving back his hand before he 
closed the door. 

“Thank God!” he said to himself. 
“And who knows but this might have 
come to pass long ago, if I had been 
wiser? Thank God that he will reveal 
our sins to us, though he will also blot 
them out! The truth at any cost! Love 
can strike root in nothing else.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
TWO ON THE CLIFFS. 


LATE in the following summer, Tom 
Ollison paid another visit to Clegga. He 
had been longing very much to do so, but 
the suggestion finally came from Mr. San- 
dison. (Had he noticed how much more 
often those Kirkwall letters had arrived 
since Tom’s last visit to the north ?) 

“]T wish you would bring your father 
back to spend the winter with us, Tom,” 
he said; “don’t you think you could per- 
suade him? You know there are plenty of 
Spare rooms now, I never thought how 
they were wasted, while they were shut 
up, but now it seems a terrible waste to 
think of them open and empty.” 

Mr. Sandison did not go very much into 
those deserted rooms. His life had grown 
into his parlor and his shop. Still he 
went into them, determined to lay forever 
the ghost of the old shrinking. With his 
own hands he finished hanging the en- 
graving, which he had laid down in his 
moment of despair nearly a quarter of a 
century before. With his own hands he 
threw away the ashen plants which had 
withered in loneliness, and planted fresh 
ones whose sweet smell stole through the 
quiet rooms. He chose none but those 
with a sweet smell. Mrs. Black sent him 
roots from Stockley. He even broke his 
old habits so far as to accompany Tom on 


a Saturday visit to the mill — perhaps in- 


duced to do so by the constant repetitions 





of Mrs. Black’s pathetic wish “that Mr. 
Ollison’s great friend should for once see 
the old place as it always had been — 
since nobody knew what changes might 
be coming.” For the old squire of Stock- 
ley was at last gathered to his fathers, 
and the distant heir, the Branders’ friend, 
Captain Carson, reigned in his stead. 

And so Tom went off to the far north. 
But he had first written to his father to 
ask whether he should not stop at Kirk- 
wall and try to induce Mrs. Sinclair and 
Olive to accompany him to Shetland and 
be their guests at Clegga, and take an- 
other look at the old places and the old 
faces which once they had known so well. 

Did Tom know to what he was steer- 
ing? In after days he never could be 
quite sure at what precise point a thought 
turned into a hope. 

He sent his invitation beforehand to 
Mrs. Sinclair and her daughter, and they 
had many debates over it in the wide old 
attics which had grown a dear home to 
them. They had prospered so far that 
they had ventured to take another room, 
and Olive had grown used to her unremit- 
ting toil, and so accustomed to her con- 
stant cares and economies, that she could 
find interest and excitement in the fluctua- 
tions of her earnings. There had beenno 
further encroachment on the little fund 
realized by her father’s life insurance, and 
Olive was even accumulating tiny savings 
of her own, made on the sound and sure 
plan of settling her maximum expenditure 
by her minimum earnings. Very tiny sav- 
ings indeed they were, savings which 
would little avail against disaster if it fairly 
came, but which might go very far to 
avert disaster. They would not have sup- 
ported her in a long illness, but wisely 
laid out, from time to time, they might do 
much to preserve health. Olive began to 
think, hopefully, that however long she 
might live, and however little she might 
be able to save, she might continue so 
useful to the last that she might eat the 
bread of independence to the end. Only 
she must be quite sure to outlive her dear 
mother. Every night and morning she 
offered that one prayer. Everything else 
she could cover with the great petition, 
“Thy will be done,” but she could not 
quite give up this special plea. 

* And that is only because God’s will is 
not done!” she said to herself. “ For if 
it was, I could surely feel that I might 
safely leave dear mother to her only son, 
not only to his support, but to the tender- 
ness of his love and the warmth of his 
hearth.” 
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When Tom Ollison’s invitation came, 
Olive went to her little store and counted 
it over, and made many minute calcula- 
tions. She made up her mind that she 
and her mother could dare to afford this 
treat. Under no other circumstances 
could they get so much pleasure at so low 
a price. This would cost nothing but 
their fares in the boat — they would need 
to make no preparations to enjoy the 
bountiful hospitality of Clegga. Not that 
she could bear to go quite empty-handed 
among the poor old wives and fatherless 
children who had once been her parent’s 
pensioners; but if she sat up through only 
one night, her busy fingers would manu- 
facture sundry little gifts for such without 
cost of money or of working hours. Yes, 
they would go! 

Mrs. Sinclair heard her daughter’s de- 
termination a little wistfully. She had 
hoped for an invitation to visit her son 
after his marriage, and she had made up 
her mind that if one came, why even that 
sacred “insurance money ” must be taken 
that it might be accepted. It would not 
be robbing Olive; no, no, once Robert 
saw his mother, he would be sure to make 
it up to her; it was not the money that he 
would grudge, it was only that he didn’t 
quite realize how things were! 

She was right that it was not the money 
he grudged in this matter. He would 
have paid the cost of the journey many 
times over, so long as she did not take it. 
(On the same principle or rather no-prin- 
ciple he would probably have liberally 
aided any impecunious relatives who had 
known how to thrust their poverty upon 
him at inconvenient times.) Poor little 
lady, with her worn black dress, and the 
patient pain in her beautiful eyes, what a 
discord her appearance would have struck 
in his garish, rapid life! ‘ Mother is 
happiest where she is,” he said to himself. 
And there was not only heartlessness in 
the reflection, it ended inasigh. He felt 
there was something about him and his 
wife and his home which would trouble 
Mrs. Sinclair. ‘ Mother would not un- 
derstand,” he said, and sighed again. 

So once more the two women went 
down to the dock and met Tom, and this 
time they went on board with him. The 
young, strong man and the high-spirited 
maiden were very tender and watchful 
over the little mother. They said aside 
that this going back would try her a little, 
and they wondered, in their inexperience, 
to notice that while her tears would start 
fast and faster, her smiles also grew 
brighter, and she became quite eager in 





her recognition of points and places which 
stirred old memories. 

They had a happy time in dear old 
Clegga. And in the long, quiet walks 
which Tom and Olive took together along 
the roads which waved up and down the 
low, green hills looking down on the wide 
blue sea, they opened their hearts and 
spoke to each other, as hitherto each had 
only silently thought. And if, as that 
pleasant sojourn drew to a close, there 
came long silences in those walks, it was 
not because they had nothing more to say, 
but because there was so much to say, 
which they felt they could trust to each 
other’s thoughts, almost better than to 
any words. 

Olive Sinclair owned to herself this 
much —that whether Tom Ollison had 
loved her or not, she might easily have 
loved him, only that she knew such feel- 
ings were not for her. She would never 
leave her mother. Well, she had her 
mother to love and to work for, and what 
would life be without that? 

And Tom Ollison asked himself whether 
it did not seem very hard that Peter San- 
dison should be left in loneliness at last 
—a loneliness haunted by memories of 
deprivation and wrong; a very different 
loneliness from that of his own father, 
with his wholesome memories, his large 
local influence, and the cheerful coming 
to and fro of his prosperous married chil- 
dren. Tom did not feel as if the seed of 
one’s own happiness must be planted in 
the pain of others, and watered by their 
tears. 

But Tom had the masculine right of 
action andenterprise. Where Olive must 
have silently taken up what she felt to be 
her duty, he could seek to elicit her opin- 
ion on such matters, and could lead her 
on from generalities to their own particu- 
lar cases. 

And so it came to pass that the first 
breathings of the great love of life be- 
tween those two, were mingled with ten- 
der thoughts of others and careful con- 
sideration concerning them. It came to 
them as the cornerstone placed solemnly 
on the edifice of affection and duty — not 
as the missile of a battering-ram rudely 
hurled against it. They could measure 
what it must be, by knowing how much 
these were, and by finding this was su- 
preme above them. 

And Mrs, Sinclair, with the keen vision 
of one who had been through these expe- 
riences, foresaw what was coming, and so 
sitting alone on the bench outside Clegga, 
overlooking the sunny bay, she strove to 
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brace her heart for this sacrifice, and to 
win strength to say that if it was to be 
well with her child, then it should be weli 
with her. Yet at the thought of the van- 
ishing of the days of quiet love and labor 
in which her wrung heart had found all 
the rest it could ever find in this world, 
she could scarcely repress the last cry of 
patient anguish, “ How long, O Lord, how 
long!” 

And while Mrs. Sinclair sat thus, Tom 
and Olive strolled slowly down the road 
where she and Robert had travelled on 
that wild December morning when our 
story commenced, but which was now rich 
with wild flowers, bright in the summer 
sunshine. And Tom said to Olive that 
he would never have dared to ask her to 
love him, if he had meant such love to 
disturb the sacred duties already in her 
life —that he thought the love of life 
should mean two gladly bearing together 
the double duty that had been divided 
between them. And then they said to 
each other that they could not at once 
very clearly see how their future was to 
work itself out, but that surely their love 
would be strong enough to grapple with 
all details, and not a sickly sentiment on 
which no cross wind must blow, lest it 
slay it altogether. And they said, too, 
that their duty was owed to good people, 
who were not likely now to prove them- 
selves inconsiderate and selfish for the 
first time in their lives; though of course 
they must expect to find them human, 
with all the little human moods and weak- 
nesses, which, after all, seem but a cem- 
ent to bind together human virtues. And 
Tom said to Olive that he thought those 
must have a very poor idea of all that 
is involved in twain being made one, who 
feel that such unity is endangered if not 
nursed in solitude; and that he thought 
there is little fear of any household, how- 
ever constituted, not falling in the main 
into right relations around any married 
pair who love, honor, and respect each 
other. And then Olive said softly, that 
Isaiah had made it one of the signs of 
national prosperity that “old men and old 
women should dwell in the streets of Je 
rusalem, and every man with his staff in 
his hand for very age.” Then they had 
come nearer to particulars, and Tom said 
that he feared Mrs. Sinclair might shrink 
from life in London, and Olive answered 
that she was sure her mother would be 
happy anywhere with those she loved. 
And then they said how, in London, she 
would not be far from Stockley, and might, 
perhaps, have a double home if she wished. 





And then they fell to still homelier dis- 
cussions of ways and means, which even 
a listening angel might have almost en- 
vied, because of the divine alchemy with 
which their human hands could transmute 
filthy lucre into pure love. 

That night Tom Ollison told Mrs. Sin- 
clair that he would never take her daugh- 
ter from her, but that Olive had well nigh 
promised in her mother’s name that he 
should be accepted by her asa son. And 
Mrs. Sinclair put her hands on his shoul- 
ders and drew down his face and kissed 
him with the fond, motherly kiss which he 
had not known for years. And she longed 
to ask him and Olive to forgive her for 
the doubt and pain she had felt that after- 
noon, but she kept silence because she 
thought it would hurt them even to hear 
of it. And then she went away and wept 
a little, because she had never seen her 
Robert’s wife, and because she could not 
help believing that her own son would 
fain be as kind and good as Tom, but 
had somehow failed to seem so. 


EPILOGUE. 


AFTER all, Tom Ollison and Olive Sin- 
clair were married sooner than they had 
dared to hope on that summer day when 
they had stood hand in hand among the 
wild flowers on the road over the cliffs. 
Life’s path broadened before their feet, 
as it ever does before the true heart and 
the resolute will. 

And now they live in the old house in 
Penman Row, and Olive has brightened 
the shady rooms with the pretty tastes 
and fancies which love and happiness have 
developed in her, as the warmth of spring 
brings out the crocuses and snowdrops. 
As Tom sits at the head of the table in 
the dining-room (for Mr. Sandison has 
said that he is only too delighted to abdi- 
cate the post of carver and sit aside at 
leisure to criticise his successor), Tom 
wonders if it can be the same dreary room 
into which he was ushered on his first 
arrival in London, for everything seems 
different except the quaint mirrors and 
the comfortable cat, who has exchanged 
the old coat on which he then lay for a 
soft red cushion. The upper rooms are 
Olive’s more especial domain; but more 
and more often, as she sits in the twilight 
playing on the piano and crooning old 
songs, Peter Sandison steals up-stairs and 
sits listening in the shadows. Mrs, Sin- 
clair found the gloom and excitement of 
London life rather too much for her at 
first, and made long visits to her old 
friends the Blacks at Stockley; but as 
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time passed on she seemed able to store 
up the cheerfulness and calm she gathered 
there, and to bring them back with her, 
along with the big nosegays and stuffed 
hampers which Mrs. Black never failed 
to send. By her own choice her special 
apartment was the wide, low attic which 
had formerly been Tom’s room; and her 
son-in-law gave her an exquisite surprise 
by bringing her familiar household gods 
from the far north to furnish it. Better 
* goods ” could have been bought near at 
hand for less than the cost of the transit 
of the old chests and clumsy chairs, but 
he wanted to give her “a gift,” and she 
seemed already to live so wholly in the 
Spirit, that one need give her naught but 
what also had its value wholly in the 
spirit, consecrated by tender emotion, by 
memory, and by hope. 

It was hard to find the point of view 
from which Robert and Etta Brander re- 
garded the new arrangements in Penman 
Row. They came there once or twice: 
but the West End of London is very far 
away from its other quarters, and a lady 
who, like Etta, never travels except in her 
own brougham, and is very fearful of its 
panels being scratched, cannot venture 
often into the City. Besides, Etta’s con- 
stitution is steadily growing less adapted 
to London, except during the few weeks 
of “the season.” She is always trying 
the climate of some new watering-place, or 
the effects of some fashionable “cure” 
for those vague maladies which occupy 
those who have nothing else todo. Rob- 
ert has his fine house very much to him- 
self, and though it is not very far from 
Ormolu Square, he does not see much of 
his wife’s parents, he and Mr. Brander 
having separated their business interests. 
The younger man considered that the 
elder was getting “slow” and subsiding 
into grooves, where he himself would 
never have made the fortune he had made, 
and with which, therefore, Robert was not 
going to be content. The wheel of life 
goes fast with Robert Sinclair, and his 
face has a wan, hunted look, not like those 
who live by hardest daily labor, but more 
like that of the needy adventurers who 
hang on the very outskirts of honesty. 
He is rich and likely to be richer, though 
none know so well as himself what sharp 
corners he still turns sometimes, and how 
near ruin may be, after all. Sometimes 
he asks querulously, if life is worth the 
living. But it has never yet dawned on 
him that perhaps he has made a bad bar- 
gain, and that love, and friendship, and 
duty, high thoughts, and pleasant house- 
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hold ways and holy aspirations, are what 
do make life worth living, and that these 
are in the forfeit when we will “get on” 
“at any cost.” 

Tom and Olive know well that the son 
whom she sees so seldom is in the moth- 
er’s heart when she goes away and sits for 
hours in the quiet attic, where no sound 
penetrates save Kirsty Mail’s gentle foot- 
fall as she goes to and fro in the chamber 
where Grace Allan still lies, cut off from 
speech and hearing, but with a plead- 
ing look softening her hard eyes, and a 
habit of kindly clasping bending her stiff 
fingers. Tom and Olive are so happy 
together that they do not resent the shad- 
ows of sin and sorrow amid which they 
carry sunshine; and their home is not less 
sacred to them because they often say to 
each other that it seems to be a miniature 
copy of the workings of God’s providence 
in its widest ranges, and that while they 
twain represent its active life and its ma- 
terial progress, its very existence is rooted 
in the martyred life of him who, taking 
nothing for his own, bore all and forgave 
all, and in the loving heart of her who is 
still waiting for the return of that prodigal 
son of modern life, who has mistaken 
gold for food, success for satisfaction, and 
worldly power for the peace which passeth 
understanding. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE HOME LIFE OF A COURT LADY. 


WE generally think of “the beautiful 
Molly Lepell” as one of that gay group 
of maids of honor, more merry than wise, 
so prominent in the memoirs of their time, 
who attended Caroline of Anspach when 
the “young court” of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales drew all the wits and 
beauties from the “old court” of George 


The town career of these young women 
was one unbroken round of gaiety. A 
drawing-room at Leicester House every 
morning, an evening assembly there twice 
a week; balls, masquerades, ridottos,* 
operas, and plays; growing magnificence 
in dress, growing extravagance in play, an 
increasing value set on showy accomplish- 
ments and a witty tongue, combined to 
make the “young court” brilliant, at- 


* “ A most entertaining sort of assembly,’ says Mrs. 
Delany; ‘* you are at liberty to wander about as much 
as you please, and there is dancing, tea, coffee, choco- 
late, and all sorts of sweetmeats.”’ 


(Autobiography 
and Correspondence, vol. i., p. 253-) 


w 
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tractive, corrupt, and godless —the best 
school imaginable for sharpening the brain 
and hardening the heart. 

When rusticating at Richmond Lodge 
or Hampton Court, however, not only the 
scene but the whole daily routine was 
radically changed, and its attendant hard- 
ships are pathetically described in one of 
Pope’s letters to the Blounts. The un- 
happy victims were condemned 


to eat Westphalia ham in a morning, ride over 
hedges and ditches on borrowed hacks, come 
home in the heat of the day with a fever, and 
(what is worse a hundred times) with a red 
mark on the forehead from an uneasy hat... 
to simper an hour and catch cold in the Prin- 
cess’s apartment ; from thence to dinner “ with 
what appetite they may,” —and after that till 
midnight walk, work, or think — which they 
please.* 


No wonder he exclaims, his sympathy 
rising even to solemnity, * The life of a 
maid of honor is of all things the most 
miserable ! ” 

But not without alleviations! The wits 
and beaux of the day followed them to their 
riverside retreats, and fluttered round 
them in open adoration. Swift growled 
out compliments veiled in roughly playful 
abuse; Pope and Gay sang their praises 
in more polished verse ; Lord Chesterfield 
the courtly, Lord Peterborough the ro- 
mantic, * Hervey, fair of face” and bitter 
of tongue, worshipped at their shrine. 
The flattery which had only been “ polite ” 
in town, grew tender in the country. 
“Mrs. Lepell walked with me three or 
four hours by the moonlight,” says Pope, 
“and we met no creature of any quality 
but the king giving audience to the vice- 
chancellor all alone under the garden 
wall.” Yet with all the high-flowa love- 
making to which they were subjected, the 
maids of honor had hearty animal spirits, 
rode on the garden rollers, shook the 
windows (and the nerves) of solitary stu- 
dents at midnight, jumped down-stairs 
singing “Over the hills and far away,” 
and rejoiced in practical jokes like a set 
of boisterous schoolgirls. 

Mary, daughter of Brigadier-General 
Lepell, was the favorite of all the giddy 
party. Others might be as beautiful, but 
she had in perfection that art of pleasing 
which disarms envy itself. Others might 
be as witty, but their wit was poisoned by 
coarseness. When others were as much 
admired they paid the penalty of detrac- 
tion, which, in that age of unbridied license 
and scandal, nearly always attended ac- 


* Carruthers’ Life of Pope, p. 135. 





knowledged charms. But not one of 
rumor’s thousand tongues breathed a 
whisper against her fair fame, or asso- 
ciated her with the intrigues which appear 
then to have been as much a matter of 
course to a fine lady as her toilet. Though 
in the court, she was not of it, yet all the 
courtiers, male and female, were her 
friends, and she carried into retirement a 
strong interest in her old companions, 
whose follies neither involved nor alien- 
ated her. 

Gay might well call her “ youth’s young- 
est daughter — sweet Lepell,” for she be- 
came a maid of honor at fourteen! Vet 
even this precocious preferment was less 
incongruous than that which, according to 
the Duchess of Marlborough, made her 
“a cornet in her father’s regiment as soon 
as she was born.” Her birthplace was 
Sark, of which island the Lepells were 
called “lords-proprietors,” and she may 
have owed to a certain extent the soft and 
spirituelle vivacity of her manners, and 
her love for France and all things French, 
to the force of early association. 

Pope, her devoted admirer, was proud 
of wearing her chains; he tells Broome, 
in March, 1720: “I am now constantly 
engaged at home in attending a lady I 
have a true friendship for, who is here at 
Twickenham in hopes of a recovery by 
our air from a dangerous illness — Mrs. 
Lepell.”* Pope, no doubt, like all the 
rest of the world, would have been “sur- 
prised to hear ” that his lively invalid was 
then married to one of the most noticeable 
figures of even that dazzling and depraved 
time — John Hervey, second son of the 
first Earl of Bristol. Hervey’s personal 
distinction and grace, his polished man- 
ners and cultivated mind, united so 
strangely to ghastly disease, a cold heart, 
a calculating brain, and a complete nega- 
tion of religion and morality, have been 
immortalized in the withering couplet 
which concludes Pope’s picture of ‘ Spo- 
rus :” — 


Beauty that shocks you, parts that none can 
trust 

Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the 
dust. 


Yet Hervey had the power of attracting 
and retaining regard; for against the piti- 
less malignity of such foes as Pulteney 
and Pope, and the doubtful support of 
such allies as Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, we may set, for so much as it was 
worth, the unwavering attachment of 


* Elwin’s Pope, Letters, vol. iii., p. 45. 
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Queen Caroline,* and what was of infi- 
nitely more value, the anxious tenderness 
of Hervey’s excellent father and the sore- 
ly tried but faithful affection of his wife. 

Their marriage, in accordance with 
what almost amounted to a fashion at that 
time, was not at first avowed. Contem- 
porary publications state that it took 
place in the autumn of 1720, but in the 
spring of 1719 a letter from Lord Bristol 
affectionately claims Molly Lepell as his 
daughter, though speaking of her mar- 
riage as “secret.” Croker says that the 
private marriage of another maid of hon- 
or, Mary Bellenden, to Colonel Campbell, 
afterwards Duke of Argyll, was made 
public at the same time, and his theory is 
that 


they influenced each other ... all parties 
might be fearful of having offended by making 
a choice without the consent of their royal 
patrons, and they for mutual support agreed 
to brave the storm together, and announced 
their marriages and consequent resignations 
just previous to the courtly epoch of the birth- 
day.t 


Molly Lepell’s marriage was happier 
than might have been anticipated from the 
character of the bridegroom. Lady Louisa 
Stuart in her “ Introductory Anecdotes ” 
to her grandmother's letters, says that the 
young couple “lived together on very 
amicable terms, ‘as well-bred as if not 
married at all,’ but without any strong 
Sympathies, and more like a French 
couple than an English one;” as if the 
average “ English couple ” of those days, 
especially when moving in fashionable 
circles, had been so very tender and do- 
mestic! But the letters themselves show 
that for some time, at all events, this po- 
lite indifference did not exist. In July, 
1721, we find Lady Mary quite out of pa- 
tience with their conjugal affection : — 


Mrs, Hervey and her dear spouse [she writes 
to her sister Lady Mar] visited me twice or 
thrice a day, and were perpetually cooing in 
my rooms. I was complaisant a great while ; 
but (as you know) my talent has never lain 
much that way. I grew at last so weary of 
those birds of paradise, I fled to Twickenham 


* The ‘inscrutable’? Caroline, who ridiculed her 
husband, hated some of her children and coldly toler- 
ated others, and dropped friend after friend when each 
had served her turn, showed positive fondness for Lord 
Hervey up to the last hours of her life. She calied him 
“her child, her pupil, her charge.’ She frankly 
avowed that she could not bear him out of her sight, 
adding, *‘ It is well 1 am so old,’ she was then fifty- 
one, and fourteen years Hervey’s senior, “‘ or I phone 1 
be talked of for this creature.” (Lord Hervey’s Me- 
moirs, vol. i., p. 382.) 

t Introduction to Lord Hervey’s Memoirs, vol. i., 
p. 25. 
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as much to avoid their persecutions as for my 
own health.* 


Hervey would indeed have been hard to 
please had he shown early and confirmed 
neglect of such a wife. Lady Louisa her- 
self concedes that 


by the attractions she retained in age she must 
have been singularly captivating when young, 
gay, and handsome ; and never was there so 
perfect a model of the finely polished, high- 
bred, genuine woman of fashion, Her man- 
ners had a foreign tinge which some called 
affected, but they were gentle, easy, dignified, 
and altogether exquisitely pleasing. 


And Lord Chesterfield said the word 
“ pleasing ” always reminded him of her, 
“ who not only pleased herself, but was the 
cause of pleasing in others.” 

Like all “sprigs of quality” in those 
days, the Herveys were often at Bath, 
and some of Lady Hervey’s f¢ letters to 
Mrs. Howard give amusing glimpses of 
the humors of the place. 


Lord Peterborough is here [she writes in 
June, 1725] and has been so some time, though 
by his dress one would believe he had not de- 
signed to make any stay, for he wears boots all 
day, and as I hear must do so, having brought 
no shoes with him. [Boots were then consid- 
ered only suitable for riding-gear.] It is a 
comical sight to see him, with his blue ribbon 
and star, and a cabbage under each arm, ora 
chicken in his hand, which, aftcr he himself 
has purchased at market, he carries home for 
his dinner. 


Some months later she gives the same 
correspondent a little family news : — 


Arm yourself with faith to believe me when 
I tell you that Bab, our own lean, pale-faced 
Bab [her sister-in-law, Lady Barbara Hervey] 
has been queen of a ball, and has been the ob- 
ject of sighs, languishments, and all things 
proper on such occasions: and to surprise you 
yet more, I must inform you that her flirt is 
master of ten thousand pounds a year. I do 
not doubt but that Lady Bristol will tell you 
of it, for she is brimful of that (and cases of 
quadrille).¢ 


Lady Bristol, who had an imperious 
and uncertain temper, and piqued herself 
on her power of saying sharp things, was 
no doubt occasionally dictatorial to her 
beautiful daughter-in-law, who may not 
always have taken her caprices patiently. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu puts the 
case after her own peculiar fashion: “ All 


* Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, vol i., p. 457. 
+ In 1723 her husband succeeded to the title by the 
death of his brother Carr. 
+ Letters to and from Henrietta Countess of Suffolk, 


vol. iy P» 195. 
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our acquaintances are now mad,” she tells 
her sister: “they do such things! such 
monstrous and stupendous things! Lady 
Hervey and Lady Bristol have quarrelled 
in such a polite manner that they have 
given one another all the titles so liberally 

estowed amongst the ladies at Billings- 
gate.” It would take a less “lively” pen 
than Lady Mary’s to convince us that 
Lady Hervey, whose perfect good breed- 
ing and gracious dignity are recorded by 
all who knew her, ever descended to “ Bil- 
lingsgate,” and if so, no further faith can 
be put in physiognomy. For never was 
sweeter or more gentle expression than 
that of her smiling face in the Strawberry 
Hill miniature. But that she did occa- 
sionally retaliate on Lady Bristol by a 
little malicious teasing, we have her own 
testimony: “ Pray, when you are so kind 
as to write to me,” she asks Mrs. Howard, 
“ get sometimes one body, sometimes an- 
other to direct your letters. For curiosity 
being one of the reigning passions in @ 
certain person” [Lady Bristol], “1 love 
prodigiously both to excite and to baffle 
it.” 

In 1728 Lord Hervey tried to relieve 
the ill-health which was constitutional with 
him * (but which his father attributed to 
the use of “that detestable and poisonous 
plant, tea,”) by a journey to Italy — Lady 
Hervey and four young children remain- 
ing with Lord Bristol at Ickworth. In 
this seclusion she heard from Mrs. How- 
ard, who was then at Hampton Court, and 
says in reply: — , 


The place your letter was dated from re- 
called a thousand agreeable things to my 
remembrance, I wish I could persuade myself 
that you regret them, or that you could think 
the tea-table more welcome if attended as for- 
merly by the Schatz [a nickname shared by 
Lord and Lady Hervey]. If that were pos- 
sible, it would be the means (and the only one 
at this time) to make me wish to exchange 
Ickworth for any other dwelling in England. 
I 1eally believe a /rizelation would be a surer 


* His complaint was epilepsy; and to ward off its 
attacks he adopted that strict regimen to which Pope 
cruelly aliudes in his ‘Sporus,” as, to disguise its 
traces, he is said to have painted hisface. Lord Hailes 
(preface to the Duchess of Metibevendits ** Opinions’’) 

escribes Hervey’s ‘‘ daily food’’ as a small quantity of 
asses’ milk and a flour biscuit; once a week he in- 
dulged himself with eating an apple.’”” His own state- 
ment to Dr. Cheyne, his physician, is— ‘*I never take 
any liquid but water or milk-tea; I eat no meat but the 
whitest, youngest, and tenderest— nine times in ten, 
nothing but chicken. I seldom eat any supper ; if any, 
nothing absolutely but bread and water. ‘Iwo days‘in 
the week I eat no flesh; my breakfast is dry biscuit, 
not sweet, and green tea. I have left off butter as 
bilious. I eat no salt, nor any sauce but bread sauce 
+. . the attacks made upon me by ignorance, imper- 
tinence and gluttony are innumerable and incredible.” 





means of restoring my spirits than the exer- 
cise and hartshorn I now make use of. I do 
not suppose that name still subsists ; but pray 
let me know if the thing itself does, and if 
they meet in the same cheerful manner to sup 
as formerly. . . . I pass my mornings at pres- 
ent as much like those at Hampton Court as I 
can, for I divide them between walking and 
the people of the best sense of their time. 
But the difference is, my present companions 
are dead, and the others were quite alive. 


In Mrs. Howard’s reply she says: 
“Hampton was very different from the 
place youknew .. . frizelation, flirtation, 
and dangleation are now no more, and 
nothing less than a Lepell can restore 
them to life. To tell you my opinion free- 
ly, the people you now converse with” 
[her books] “are much more alive than 
any of your old acquaintance.” In Lady 
Hervey’s rejoinder, we see something of 
that home life at Ickworth which gives so 
much more true a clue to her character 
than the youthful gaieties with which she 
is generally associated : — 


I have had frequent accounts from my lord 
of his being very much out of order abroad, 
[she writes] ; and at home I have had the pain 
of seeing and the fatigue of nursing Lady Ann 
[her sister-in-law] in a violent and for a great 
while dangerous distemper. I pass twelve or 
thirteen hours a day in her room, and dine by 
her bedside at seven or eight o’clock at night. 
I can never leave her whilst her fever is upon 
her, for she will take nothing but from me, 
nor do anything but at my request. Lord and 
Lady Bristol are in the greatest concern for 
her. The latter has been herself so ill that for 
many days she has not been able to bear going 
into her daughter’s room, My spirits, which 
you know were once very good, are so much 
impaired, that I question if even Hampton 
Court breakfasts could recover them, or revive 
the Schatz who is extinguished in a fatigued 
nurse, a grieved sister, and a melancholy wife. * 


In a later letter Lady Hervey recom- 
mends Mrs. Howard to read “ Cabala,” 
which she says contains some “ mighty 
pretty letters from the famous Earl of 
Essex; and very artful, clever ones from 
Sir Francis Bacon, who, though a sad 
fellow in his practice, was a very great 
man in theory.” 

Then in 1732 we have tidings of a start- 
ling reformation : — 


Perhaps you imagine you can receive no 
news out of the country, but I shall convince 
you to the contrary by informing you that 
Lady Bristol has lived with me a whole fort- 
night with all civility and kindness. I have 
become first favorite. It would puzzle a poet 


* Suffolk Correspondence, vol. i., p. 325. 
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to find anything soft, kind, and sweet enough 
to liken her to — down, turtle-doves, and honey 
are faint images of her disposition, 


A collection of Lady Hervey’s letters 
to a very different correspondent, the 
Rev. Edmund Morris, a country clergy- 
man, tutor to her sons, was published by 
Murray in 1821. The first letter, written 
in 1742, is from Ickworth, which was al- 
most always her home, and tells her cor- 
respondent that she has read Young’s 
“ Night Thoughts,” recommended by him, 
and, though she admires the book, she 
does not mean to look at it again. “I do 
not like to look on the dark side of life,” 
she adds, “and shall always be thankful 
to those who turn the bright side of that 
lantern to me.” In the following spring, 
she tells Mr. Morris she is impatient to 
hear his “approbation” of Oldcastle’s 
remarks on Bolingbroke’s “ History.” 
* Perhaps I should have said thoughts,” 
she continues, “ but in this place I think 
those words synonymous. If they are not 
so I shall be disappointed and sorry, I 
don’t say mortified, because Lord Hervey’s 
commendations (to whom I am now read- 
ing it) have put me above that.” She was 
soon to lose this much prized companion- 
ship —the judgment and the ability to 
which she had so long and so unaffectedly 
looked up. Lord Hervey died in August, 
and in the following October his wife 
writes: — 

I see and feel the greatness of this last mis- 
fortune in every light, but I will struggle to 
the utmost ; and though I know, at least I think, 
I can never be happy again, yet I will be as 
little miserable as possible, and will make use 
of the reason I have to soften, not to aggra- 
vate, my affliction. 


It was chiefly for the sake of her chil- 
dren that Lady Hervey thus exerted her- 
self; and some of them, at all events, 
repaid her passionate affection. Her eld- 
est daughter, Lepel, at this time married 
to Constantine Phipps, afterwards Baron 
Mulgrave, was her pride and comfort. 
When she especially enjoys a book she 
recommends it to Mrs. Phipps, saying : — 


I should grudge myself anything so good 
without her participation. I hear from many 
people of her good looks and good spirits ; of 
every other good that belongs to her I want 
neither information nor confirmation. May 
she have as much happiness as she deserves ! 
This sounds very just, but is far from being 
very reasonable, considering the small stock of 
happiness there seems to be in the world: for 
I am wishing her much more than a Benja- 
min’s portion, 
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Lady Hervey writes to Mr. Morris on 
every subject that can interest an intelli- 
gent woman. Politics, home and foreign; 
divinity, literature, her own classical stud- 
ies, of which she modestly says she shall 
only peep into the vestibule open to the 
profane, all are discussed in turn, together 
with an occasional reminiscence of her 
old court friends,* or a motherly message 
about her children. She is glad to hear 
that dear Frederick (afterwards the most 
ir-reverend Bishop of Derry) rides with 
his tutor: “ There is nothing so likely to 
keep you both well as riding. I have 
found great benefit by it and therefore 
persist in it, though both the horse and 
the weather are very bad; the one is too 
calm, the other not calm enough.” 

Weeping philosophers have never been 
wanting; in September, 1744, Lady Her- 
vey tells Mr. Morris he is “in a patriot 
fright,” adding: — 

I wish you were here! You would make a 
trio in the pathetic political performance I 
hear every noon, which I sometimes hiss and 
sometimes parody, “what should be great I 
turn to farce ;” if I did not, the tragedy would 
be too deep to bear repeated every day... 
above five-and-twenty years ago I heard the 
same dreadful prophecies, from the same dread- 
ful prophets, therefore, dum spiro, sperabo ; my 
reason, my experience, and my spirits (which 
latter, I thank God, are not English), all con- 
cur in enabling me todo so. Had I cried for 
my country as long as Lord Bristol has been 
telling me I ought, I should not by this time 
have an eye left to cry with. And now I have 
two, and a mouth to laugh, which I am re- 
solved to make use of as long as I can... 
When I remind Lord Bristol how long it is 
since he bespoke my tears for my rucned coun- 
try, he shakes his head, and says: “* Ay, Mad- 
am! But it is nearer and nearer, and must 
happen at last.” According to his method, 
one should begin to weep for one’s children as 
soon as they are born; for they must die at 
last, and every day brings them nearer to it. 


To Lord Bristol, who had always loved 
her, she was a true and devoted daughter: 
she read to him, wrote for him, nursed 
him, drew him into playful discussions 
which she referred to her friends’ arbitra- 
tion, thus giving him a share in her cor- 
respondence; in short, she was the life 
of Ickworth, though herself, from a very 
early age, frequently suffering from se- 
vere attacks of hereditary gout. 

* Some of her characterizations maintain her reputa- 
tion for wit. Lord Chesterfield, she says, had a ‘* pe- 
culiar manner of stabbing with ‘the genteelest compli- 
ments, which he could make more pointed than argu- 
ments.” Mr. Pitt, when he ungraciously supported 
an address to the king — “* has done a right thing with 
as ill an air as he could contrive it— like giving a purse 
by throwing it at one’s head.” 
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She did not hesitate to give her rever- 
end correspondent a little common-sense 
advice now and then. In 1745 he was 
presented to the living of Nutshalling, 
Hants, and she rejoiced warmly in his 
good fortune and admired his description 
of his new house and neighborhood. “I 
approve of flowers and sweet shrubs for 
your garden,” she adds, “ but pray what 
have you to do witn exotics? They are 
things of little beauty, great expense, and 
only matters of curiosity. Pray stick to 
what will make your Jarterre gay to the 
eye and sweet to the nose.” 

Lady Hervey’s letters to Mr. Morris 
from the spring of 1745 to the autumn of 
1747 were unfortunately lost. In October 
of the latter year we find her busy in her 
own garden, and her remarks give a clear 
idea of the progress of floriculture since 
her time : — 

For the last three weeks I have been stuck 
as deeply in my garden as any of the plants I 
have set there, and I wish they may flourish 
half as well: for though I can’t say I have run 
up in height, yet I have spread most luxuri- 
antly. I have made a vosery. Perhaps you 
will ask what that is: it is a collection of all 
the sorts of roses there are, which amount to 
fifty.* This rosery perhaps may bring me to 
an untimely end, but it is a very pretty thing. 
I have made the whole design of it myself. 
In the middle of it, raised above all the oth- 
ers, is one of the most beautiful kind, who, 
conscious of the right to possess that place, 
does not d/ush in doing so. 


Besides gardening at Ickworth, Lady 
Hervey soon had building in London on 
her hands. She was altering her house 
in the Green Park after her own fancy; 
she had made the plan “ entirely herself,” 
she says in 1748, and it was to be exe- 
cuted in April. 


Perhaps you'll think I ought to begin on the 
first day of the month, but though it may be, 
and certainly is, contrary to all palladian rules, 
I think I ought to consider my own conven- 
ience and taste... . I hope, out of the ashes 
of my old house will soon arise a Phoenix 
house, where you will often eat as plain a din- 
ner, see as fine a prospect, and as beautiful a 
verdure as at Nutshalling. 

Still she has time and thoughts to spare 
for study. She asks Mr. Morris “ who 
are properly to be reckoned ¢he ancients ?” 
Who is the last author he would call an- 
cient and tbe first he would call modern? 
Swift’s “ Battle of the Books” had set 
her wondering, and Lord Bristol could 
not help her ; he had never thought about 


* Her anonymous editor observes that in 1821 the 
varicties numbered nearly five hundred. 





it. Next, having apparently disposed of 
the ancients, Lady Hervey attacks the 
“ vulgarisms ” of some of her “ moderns.” 


No one who has lived and conversed with 
the most polite people of the age, such as are 
Lord Bolingbroke and Lord Chesterfieid, and 
such, I may say, as was Lord Hervey, but will 
wish, when they meet with those little vulgar- 
isms, that they had been left out. . . . I would 
not have a word or an expression made use of 
that must have been picked up from the illit- 
erate or the vulgar, or perhaps retained from 
the nursery ; and of that kind are, under the 
sun — in life — upon the face of the earth — 
the world cracking about our ears.* 


Lady Hervey, it will be seen, carried a 
little of her fine ladyism into her love of 
letters. But the mother in her warm 
heart triumphed over both the critic and 
the fine lady. ‘“ When I tell youthat Mr. 
and Mrs. Phipps are here, yes, actually 
here,” she writes a little later, — 


you will not be surprised, sir, that I do not 
answer your last letter, or think of politics 
and controversy. When I enjoy society and 
friendship I am too happy with the present to 
look back to the past, and can think of no 
words but such as they utter, or can best prove 
my affection for them. They have a boy, too, 
who is the most surprising child I ever knew, 
though I remember what his mother was, In 
short, there is nothing wanting to my present 
happiness but the thoughts of its continuance. 
.. » If you think my letter short, think what 
I leave to make it even thus long, and then 
conclude that I am your sincere friend. 


Her new house still occupies her; most 
people tell her she has done an indiscreet 
thing, and spent more money in building 
than her fortune warranted. “ But it is for 
what I like better than any other expense 
whatever. If I am contented with two 
dishes rather than four, and with four ser- 
vants rather than eight, and choose to 
make that diminished expense into a good 
house, I please myself and injure no one.” 
She finds time, however, to be a little 
satirical at the expense of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, and his family. She 
never frequented Leicester House when 
in their occupation; she could not forgive 
their undutiful behavior to her old master 
and mistress (though it was but a repro- 
duction of the quarrels of Her Prince and 
Princess of Wales with George I.), and 
she had no respect for their abilities : — 


* What would this bright and refined lady say if she 
lived in an age where “‘ awfully jolly’? was uttered by 
ladies pretending to breeding, or where ‘*thanks” is 
thrown at you like victuals to a dog? She wouid have 
— * quite too utterly”? upset by such vulgarisms. — 

D. 
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The Prince’s family is an example of inno- 
cent and cheerful amusement. All this last 
summer they played abroad; and now, in the 
winter, in a large room, they divert themselves 
at base-ball, a play all who are, or have been, 
schoolboys are well acquainted with. The la- 
dies as well as gentlemen join in this amuse- 
ment; and the latter return the compliment, 
in the evening, by playing for an hour at the 
old and innocent game of push pin, at which 
they chiefly excel (if they are not flattered) who 
ought in everything to precede. This inno- 
cence and excellence must needs give great 
joy, as well as great hopes, to all real lovers of 
their country and posterity. 


Lady Hervey affords one more instance 
among hundreds, that the questions which 
occupy many minds in our own day pre- 
sented themselves under precisely the 
same aspect to former generations. If 
she were living now she would certainly 
be claimed as a Ritualist, though probably 
a very sober and sensible one : — 


All those things which we call superstitions 
and innovations of the Roman Catholics were 
undoubtedly the practice of the primitive 
Christians; and though I believe the Papal 
power was an innovation, yet their ceremonies 
and faith were to my apprehension not so. 
Therefore I must stick to my old opinion, that 
the reformation, as managed by Henry VIIL., 
was warrantable according to Christianity ; 
but that introduced by Luther and Calvin, and 
adopted in the time of Edward VI., was not 
quite so clearly founded in authority, I am 
sorry if in this we really disagree, because then 
*tis probable I may be in the wrong. But if I 
am so, ’tis the fault of my judgment, and my 
will at least is ready for conviction ; errare pos- 
sum, hereticam esse nolo, 


The Duchess of Richmond tempts Lady 
Hervey solely by an invitation to Paris, 
but much though she wishes to go she 
will not leave Lord Bristol alone. Again, 
in the following spring, she is chained to 
her father-in-law’s sick-bed. But at Ick- 
worth there is always something to inter- 
est, and soothe weary thoughts. The 
sunshine alone, she says, is “a better 
restorative than all that the Pharmaco- 
peia officinalis can produce, and more 
exhilarating than all the wines of France.” 
It gilds and beautifies the lawns and trees 
on which she loves to gaze, it irradiates 
her shrubs and flowers; and while she 
looks on these, a concert is carolled for 
her by the birds. 


I have drawn a prodigious concourse of all 
kinds to the garden, and to my window in par: 


ticular, by plenty of seeds, crumbs of bread, | 


oatmeal, and all that can please their taste and 
solicit their abode. I have planted them a 
retreat in bad weather. They repay me by the 
most delightful music, and the first sound that 


strikes my ear in the morning is their melody. 
. «+ I will enjoy this sweet place and quiet 
way of living as long as Lord Bristol lives, and 
am preparing a dwelling that will suit better 
with my purse, though not so well with my in- 
clination. I have paid dear to make that 
dwelling /ook as like the country as I can; but 
I have Sass too much used to grass and trees 
to bear changing them for bricks and dust. 


Her comments on books, both what she 
reads and what she will not read, are en- 
tertaining, and often very shrewd. Mon- 
tesquieu’s definition of the English Con- 
stitution — une républigue gui se cache 
sous la forme de la monarchie — charmed 
her; Harrington’s “ Utopia” she declined 
to look at. 


I think all those theoretic writers on a plan 
of perfection no better worth reading than 
Scuderi or any other romance-writer. In my 
opinion they both do a great deal of harm in 
their different ways ; and when the one meets 
with a head turned to politics, and the other a 
disposition inclined to love, they leave neither 
at quiet till each is gratified, without the least 
degree of that perfection they set out in the 
search of. 


Her house is still a chief object of at- 
tention. Mr. Morris has been to see it, 
and wishes she had made a bow window. 
“Consider what would have been the 
consequence of it!” she remonstrates. 


Instead of those windows which now afford 
me as fine a view as possible, I should have 
had but one window that would have looked 
towards Chelsea and the country; from one of 
the oblique windows I should have looked into 
Sir John Cope’s room, and have afforded him 
a view of mine, From the other I should have 
seen the Duke of Devonshire’s house when the 
dust of Piccadilly permitted it. 


In the autumn of 1750 Lady Hervey’s 
long projected visit to France was paid. 
Her old friend Lord Chesterfield, who had 
despatched his son to make the “ grand 
tour,” urged him to lose no time in wait- 
ing on her. 


To my great joy, because of your great ad- 
vantage [he writes] she passes all this winter 
in Paris. She has been bred all her life at 
Courts ; of which she has acquired all the easy 
good breeding and politeness without the friv- 
olousness, She has all the reading that a 
woman should have, and more than any woman 
need have ; for she understands Latin perfectly 
well, though she wisely conceals it. As she 
will look upon you as her son, I desire that 
you will look upon her as my delegate: trust, 
consult, and apply to her without reserve. No 
| woman ever had more than she has /e fon de 
| 4s parfaitement bonne compagnie, les maniéres 
| engageantes, et le je ne scais guoi gui plait. De- 
| sire her to reprove and correct any and every 











the least error and inaccuracy in your manners, 
air, address) No woman in Europe can do it 
so well ; none will do it more willingly, or in a 
more proper and obliging manner. She will 
not put you out of countenance by telling you 
of it in company, but either intimate it by some 
sign, or wait for an opportunity when you are 
alone together. She is also in the best French 
company, where she will not only introduce 
but puff you, if I may use so low a word.* 


What a scolding Lady Hervey would 
have given his lordship for using it! 
During her Paris sojourn she apologizes 
to Mr. Morris for writing but seldom. 
The “fashionables” keep late hours at 
night, and have short mornings, as they 
dine at two o’clock. But if she could do 
him “any real, essential service by writ- 
ing,” she would borrow time not only from 
her pleasures, “but from my business, 
my rest, and mysleep.” There can be no 
doubt she was a faithful ally ; she says she 
never lost a friend but by death —and 
that those who remain shall never lose her 
while she lives, if they care to keep her. 
Fontenelle is one of her Parisian compan- 
ions: — 

He has no mark of age but wrinkles, and a 
degree of deafness; but when by sitting near 
him you make him hear you, he answers 
with that liveliness and prettiness peculiar to 
himself. He often repeats and applies his 
own and other people’s poetry very agreeably, 
but only as it is proper to the subject. He is 
ninety-two, and has the cheerfulness, liveli- 
ness, and even the taste and appetite of twen- 
ty-two! : 

While in France Lady Hervey had an 
illness which made her so weak that she 
says she could “as easily have managed 
acannon asapen.’ But it was almost a 
pleasure to be ill among so many sympa- 
thizers. Her friends and acquaintances 
besieged her door all day long, and waited 
for hours in the afternoon to waylay the 
doctor or nurse and have the latest du//e- 
tix. Light quilts, couches, easy-chairs, 
all the things she could possibly require, 
were sent to her; and when she began to 
rally, “little chickens out of the country, 
new-laid eggs warm from the hen,” the 
best varieties of wine, poured in upon her. 
“I£ you could guess all the kindness | 
meet with,” she says, “you would neither 
blame nor wonder at my reluctance to quit 
these agreeable people.” 

She does return to England in 1752, 
however; but Lord Bristol’s death having 
lessened her ties to home, in subsequent 
years she is often found writing from her 


* Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, 12th edit., 
1806, vol. iii., pp. 55-6. 
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friends’ seats. She frequently goes back- 
wards and forwards to her beloved France, 
and in 1756she visits Scotland, apparently 
for the first time. “This country is far 
from being so bad an one as English prej- 
udice and English ignorance represent it,” 
she says, writing from the neighborhood 
of Roxburgh. ‘And she praises the corn- 
fields, the noble wooded hills, the beauti- 
ful rivers, and above all, the fish: “As 
for herrings and crabs, I do not believe I 
shall ever be able again to taste what is 
called so in England ; they are not like the 
same fish. The salmon is the best I ever 
tasted ; the trout, the smelts, the perch are 
incomparable.” Such beef and muvtton 
she never ate before. But the fruit — 
that, indeed, is “little and indifferent.” 
Her descriptions of the Duke of Rox- 
burghe’s, Lord Haddington’s, and Lord 
Hopetoun’s seats are very minute and 
eulogistic. 


I have seen many more fine places [she 
continues]; the worst thing in Scotland is its 
capital, which is a frightful dirty town, though 
paved as well as St. James’s Square. I like 
the people in general. They are sensible and 
learned, and have a very cheerful heartiness 
and good humor about them, 


Her admiration for the great Frederick 
would have satisfied Carlyle. “ There is 
no one but the king of Prussia worth 
thinking of,” she says in 1757: — 


What a persevering spirit, what courage, what 
sagacity, how able a legislator at home, how 
formidable and humane an enemy abroad! 
A pattern and a model of arts and sciences! 
In short, something in the great scale of be- 
ings between a man and a deity; and whatever 
the weak admiration for antiquity may be in 
general, I prefer him to Czsar, and conse- 
quently very much before Alexander. He has 
the virtues of both without their vices. 


As years pass on, her letters become 
sadder and more grave in tone. Her 
health was broken. Her children were 
scattered; the diplomatic service and the 
army had drawn her sons out of England, 
and often into danger which racked her 
nerves and oppressed her spirits. Her 
old friends were falling by her side, and 
almost every letter records a loss. 


These are the misfortunes of long life [she 
says], and which in old age cannot be repaired. 
One can hardly then make acquaintance, cer- 
tainly not friends. Indeed, with all the im- 
provements you talk of, that of friendship is 
not one. You hardly now ever hear it named ; 
connections is the word, and the thing; these 
last for one, two, or perhaps even three ses- 
sions of Parliament, for on them depend all 
those connections, 
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Nevertheless, the accession of George 
III. gave her pleasure. “I have the best 
imaginable opinion of him,” she says, “ not 
from anything he does or says just now, 
but because I have a moral certainty that 
he was in his nursery the honestest, truest 
good-natured child that ever lived; and 
you know my old maxim, that qualities 
never change. What the child was, the 
man most certainly is, in spite of tempo- 
rary appearances.” 

She still exerted herself occasionally to 
see and entertain those who wished to 
visit her. To Mr. Morris’s children she 
was thoughtfully kind; and some cheerful 
and accomplished sisters named Stanley 
were much with her; but she was rather 
shy of the new generation : — 


The little understanding I have is worn very 
thin indeed [she says in 1764]. I ama mere 
rag, and I dare say the Miss Stanleys have no 
notion that I ever had any liveliness about me. 
They have a great deal. I like them extreme- 
ly, and should be happy in their acquaintance, 
if my vanity did not throw cold water on that 
pleasure. In short, I confess I am mortified 
when new acquaintance see me as I now am, 
I don’t mean as to my figure, but as to my 
understanding, which is full as old and as grey 
as the other. Don’t laugh at me for my van- 
ity. We all have our share of it in some 
shape or degree, and, take the species as it is, 
ready made, I question whether vanity is not 
the most general and powerful motive of the 
best and most agreeable things we do. Za 
vertu wiroit pas loin si la vanité ne lui tenoit 
pas compagnie. All rational creatures are 
either ashamed or proud of what they say or 
do. The vanity is equal in each case, 


In June, 1768, in the course of a more 
than usually cheerful letter in which Lady 
Hervey spoke of her intention of going to 
Old Windsor, to Ickworth, and thence to 
drink her “Sunning Hill waters,’ she 
told her old friend she did not fear death, 
“but the way to it;” the last sufferings 
— sometimes protracted ; but “ when once 
they are over, I do not question but to 
rise to a new and better life.” It was her 
Jast letter to Mr. Morris. On the 2nd of 
September she died at her town house; 
and she was spared the final agony she 
had dreaded. Herson Augustus was with 
her, and told Mr. Grenville that the day 
before her death “she squeezed my hand, 
and said, ‘ Poor dear Augustus,’ and never 
spoke afterwards. She felt, thank God! 
no pain whatever.” * 

Horace Walpole, some of whose pleas- 
antest letters were addressed to her, wrote 


* The Grenville Papers and Correspondence, vol. iv., 
P. 357- 
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to Sir Horace Mann a few weeks after 
her death: “Lady Hervey, one of my 
great friends, died in my absence. She 
is a great loss to several persons; her 
house was one of the most agreeable in 
London; and her own friendliness, good 
breeding, and amiable temper had attached 
all that knew her. Her sufferings, with 
the gout and rheumatism, were terrible, 
and yet never could affect her patience, 
or divert her attention to her friends.” * 

Lady Hervey often moralized gently on 
“the vanity of human wishes,” the cruel 
way in which time will sometimes mock 
one’s little plans, and hopes, and achieve- 
ments. She did not foresee that her own 
case was destined to be very much in 
point. In 1774 Walpole wrote to the 
Rev. William Cole: — 


Lord Bristol got his mother’s house from 
his brother [Augustus] by persuading her he 
was in love with it. He let it in a month after 
she was dead —and all her favorite pictures 
and ornaments, which she had ordered not to 
be removed, are mouldering in a garret ! t 


* Letters of Horace Walpole, edited by Peter Cun- 
ningham, vol. v., p. 129. 
t Ibid., vol. vi., p. 82. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
WURZBURG AND VIENNA: 


SCRAPS FROM A DIARY. 


GOING to Vienna to collect books and 
documents, with the intention of studying 
the results of Bosnia’s occupation by 
Austro-Hungary, I take the Rhine route, 
and stop two days at Wiirzburg to see 
Ludwig Noiré, and have a talk on Scho- 
penhauer. The Vater Rhein is now 
changed beyond recognition: guantum 
mutatus ab illo. How different all is to 
when I visited it for the first time, years 
ago on foot, stopping at the stages men- 
tioned in Victor Hugo’s “ Rhin,” which 
had justappeared. All those grand peeps 
of nature to be got on the old river, as it 
forced its majestic way through barriers 
of riven rocks and volcanic upheavals, 
have now almost wholly disappeared. The 
wine-grower has planted his vineyards 
even in the most secluded nooks, and built 
stone terraces where the rocks were too 
steep for cultivation. All along the banks, 
these giant staircases climb to the sum- 
mits of peaks and ravines. The vines 
have stormed the position, and their as- 
pect is uniform. The Burgs, built on 
heaps of lava, the Maus and the Katze, 
those sombre retreats of the burgraves of 
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old, now covered with the green leaves of 
the vine, have lost their former wild as- 
pect. The Lorelei manufactures white 
wine, and the syren no longer intoxicates 
sailors with the songs of her harp, but 
with the juice of the grape. There is 
nothing here now to inspire Victor Hugo’s 
“ Burgraves,” or Heine’s 


Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten, 
Dass ich so traurig bin ; 

Ein Marchen aus alten Zeiten, 
Das kommt mir nicht aus dem Sinn, 


Below, engineering skill has dammed in 
the waters of the river, and the basaltic 
blocks form a black wall with white lines 
between the stones. Black and white! 
Even the old god of the Rhine has 
adopted the Prussian colors. Embank- 
ments have been constructed at the wide 
points of the river, for the purpose of in- 
creasing its depth, and of reconquering 
meadows, by the slow but natural process 
of raising the level by mud deposits. Be- 
tween Mannheim and Cologne, the cur- 
rent has gained ten hours, and the dangers 
of navigation of legendary celebrity have 
disappeared. All along the embankments, 
immense white figures inform navigators 
at what distance from them it is safe to 
pass. On each bank, too, runs a railway, 
and on the river itself pass steamers of 
every shape, form, and description — 
steamers with three decks, for tourists, 
as in the United States, little pleasure- 
boats, iron barges from Rotterdam, steam- 
tugs worked by paddle or screw, and 
dredgers of various proportions; all these 
hundreds of chimneys vomit a continuance 
of black smoke, which darkens the whole 
atmosphere. The carriage roads are in 
admirable order; not a rut is visible, and 
they are lined with fruit-trees, and with 
the same black and white basaltic blocks 
as the river. The Prussian colors again ; 
but the aim is to point out the road for 
carriages on dark nights. When the way 
turns either to the right or the left, the 
trees on each side of it are painted white, 
so as to be distinctly visible. I have never 
anywhere seen a great river so thoroughly 
tamed, subdued, and utilized, so complete- 
ly bent to man’s necessities. The free 
Rhine of Arminius and of the burgraves 
is as well disciplined as any grenadier of 
Brandenburg. The economist and the 
engineer admire, but painters and poets 
bewail. 

Buffon, in a page published in every 
Cours de Littérature, sings a hosanna 
to cultivated nature, and appears unable 
to find words strong enough to express 


his horror of nature in its savage state, 
“brute” nature, as he calls it. At the 
present day, our impression is precisely 
the reverse of this. We seek on almost 
inaccessible summits, in the region of 
eternal snow, and in the very heart of 
hitherto unexplored continents, a spot 
where man has not yet penetrated, and 
where we may behold nature in her invio- 
late virginity. Weare stifled by civiliza- 
tion, wearied out with books, newspapers, 
reviews, and periodicals, letters to write 
and to read; railway travelling, the post, 
the telegraph, and the telephone, devour 
time and completely mince up one’s life; 
any solitude for fruitful reflection is quite 
out of the question. Shall I find it, at 
least, among the fir-trees of the Carpa- 
thians, or beneath the shade of the old 
oaks of the Balkans? Industry is spoil- 
ing and soiling our planet. Chemical 
produce poisons the water, the dross from 
different works and factories covers the 
country, quarries split up the picturesque 
slopes of valleys, black coal smoke dulls 
the verdant foliage and the azure of the 
sky, the drainage of large cities turns our 
rivers into sewers, whence emerge the 
germs of typhus. The useful destroys 
the beautiful; and this is so general as at 
times to bring tears to the eyes. Have 
not the Italians, on the lovely Isle of Sta. 
Heléna, near to the public gardens in Ven- 
ice, erected works for the building of en- 
gines, and replaced the ruins of a fourth- 
century church by chimneys, whose 
opaque smoke, produced by the detestable 
bituminous coal of the Saar, would soon 
leave a sooty trace on the pink marble of 
the doges’ palace and on the mosaics of 
St. Mark, just as we see them on St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in London, so ugly cov- 
ered with sticky streaks. It is true that 
the produce of this industrial activity be- 
comes condensed in revenue, which en- 
riches many families, and adds consider- 
ably to the list of the bourgeois population 
inhabiting the capital. Here, on the banks 
of the Rhine, these revenues are repre- 
sented by villas and castles, whose pseu- 
do-Greek or Gothic architecture peeps out 
from among masses of exotic trees and 
plants in the most sought-after positions, 
near to Bonn, Godesberg, St. Goar, or 
Bingen. Look! there is an immense feu- 
dal castle, beside which Stolzenfels, the 
empress Augusta’s favorite residence, 
would be a mere shooting-box. This 
immense assemblage of turrets, galleries, 





roofs, and terraces must have cost at least 
| £80,000. Has it sprung from coal or 
| from Bessemer steel? It is situated just 
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below the noble ruin of Drachenfels. 
Will not the dragon watching over the 
Niebelungen treasure in Nifelheim’s den, 
avenge this impertinent challenge of mod- 
ern plutocracy ? 

All that I see on my way up the Rhine 
leads me to reflect on the special charac- 
teristics of Prussian administration. The 
works which have so marvellously “do- 
mesticated ” the river as to make it atype 
of what Pascal calls um chemin qui 
marche, have taken between thirty and 
forty years, and have been carried out 
continuously, systematically, and scientifi- 
cally. In her public works, as in her 
military preparations, Prussia has suc- 
ceeded in uniting two qualities which are 
only too often lacking —a spirit of con- 
sistency, and the love of progress. The 
desire to be as near as possible to perfec- 
tion is apparent in the most minute de- 
tails. Not unfrequently consistency, and 
a too close following of traditions, leads 
to routine, which rejects innovations. 
Great strength is attained, and the chances 
of success are considerably increased if, 
while one aim is always kept in view, the 
best means to attain it are selected and 
applied without delay. i 

I have remarked, when speaking of 
parliamentary administration, that a lack 
of consistency was one reason of the fee- 
bleness of democracies. This should be 
guarded against as soon as it becomes 
apparent, or inferiority will ensue. A few 
trifling facts will show that the Prussians 
are as great lovers of useful novelties and 
of practical improvements as the Ameri- 
cans. On the Rhine, at the ferries, the 
old ferry-boats have been replaced by little 
steamers, which are constantly crossing 
the river from one side to the other. At 
the railway stations, I notice that the 
trucks for luggage are made of steel, and 
are lighter and stronger than any I have 
seen elsewhere. The system for warming 
the railway compartments is also more 
perfected. Heated pipes run under the 
seats of the carriages, and the passengers 
can regulate the temperature by turning 
a needle on a disc from Kalt (cold) to 
Warm or vice versd. At the summit of 
the tower of the town hall of Berlin the 
different flagstaffs for the flags hoisted on 
the /é/e days are ranged in order. Outside 
the highest gallery iron rings have been 
fitted all round in which to fix the staffs, 
each of which has a number correspond- 
ing to the same number on the ring it is 
to fitinto. In this manner both rapidity 
and regularity are insured. Order and 
foresight are safe means to an end. 
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I intended going to see at Stuttgart a 
former member of the Austrian Cabinet, 
Albert Schaffle, who now devotes all his 
time to the study of social questions, and 
has published some very well-known 
works — among others, “ Capitalismus 
und Socialismus,” and “Bau und Leben 
des Socialen Kérpers” (“ Construction and 
Life of the Social Body”), books which 
place him at the extreme left of professo- 
rial Socialism. Unfortunately, he is at 
the baths in the Black Forest. But I 
stop at Wiirzburg to meet Ludwig Noiré, 
a philosopher and philologist, who has 
deigned to study political economy. The 
sight of the socialistic pass to which dem- 
ocratic tendencies are leading modern 
society, induces many philosophers to 
turn their attention to social questions, 
This is the case in France with Julés Si- 
mon, Paul Janet, Taine, Renouvier; in 
England with Herbert Spencer, William 
Graham, and even with that zstheticist of 
pre-Raphaelite art, Ruskin. 

I hold that political economy should go 
hand in hand with philosophy, religion, 
and especially with morality; but as I 
cannot myself rise to these elevated 
spheres of thought, I am only too happy 
when a philosopher throws me out a bit 
of cord by which I may pull myself a lit- 
tle higher, above our workaday world, 
Ludwig Noiré has written a book, which 
is exactly what I needed in this respect, 
and which I hope to be able to speak of 
at greater length a little later. It is en- 
titled “Das Werkzeug” (**The Tool”). 
It shows the truth of Franklin’s saying: 
Man is a tool-making creature. Noiré 
says that the origin of tools dates from 
the origin of reason and language. At the 
commencement, as far back as one can 
conceive, man was forced to act on matter 
to obtain food. This action on nature 
for the purpose of satisfying wants is 
labor. As men were living together in 
families and in tribes, labor was carried 
on in common. A person making a mus- 
cular effort very naturally pronounces 
certain sounds in connection with the 
effort he is making. These sounds, re- 
peated and heard by the entire group, 
were after a time understood to signify 
the action of which they were the spon- 
taneous accompaniment. Thus was lan- 
guage born from natural activity in view 
of supplying imperious needs, and the 
verb representing the action preceded all 
their words. The effort to procure the 
necessary and useful develops the reason- 
ing powers, and tools soon became neces- 
sary. Wherever traces of pre-historic 
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men are found, there is also to be found 
the flint implement. Thus reason, lan- 
guage, labor, and implements, all mani- 
festations of an intelligence capable of 
progress, appeared almost simultaneously. 

Noiré has developed this theory fully in 
another book, entitled, “ Ursprung der 
Sprache” (“ Origin of Speech”). _When 
it was published Max Miiller stated in 
the Contemporary Review, that although 
he considered this system too exclusive, 
yet it was far superior to either the 
onomatopeeia or the interjection theory, 
and that it was certainly the best and the 
most probable one brought forward at 
present. I can but bow before this ap- 
preciation. 

Noiré is a fanatical Kantian, and an en- 
thusiastic admirer of Schopenhauer. He 
has succeeded in forming a committee for 
the purpose of erecting a statue in honor 
of the modern Heraclitus. The commit- 
tee, he says, #zus¢ be international, for if 
as a writer Schopenhauer be German, as 
a philosopher he belongs to the entire 
world, and he asked me to join it. “I am 
exceedingly flattered by the proposal,” 
said 1; “but I offer two objections. In 
the first place, a humble economist has 
not the right to place his name side by 
side with such as are already on the list. 
Secondly, being an incurable disciple of 
Platonism, I fear that Schopenhauer did 
not remain in the Cartesian line of spirit- 
ualism. I feel persuaded that two notions, 
which, it appears, are at the present day 
very old-fashioned —I speak of a belief 
in God and in the soul’s immortality — 
should form the basis of all social science. 
He who believes in nothing but matter 
cannot rise to a notion of what ‘ought to 
be’ —z.¢., to an ideal of right and justice. 
- This ideal can only be conceived as a 
divine order of things imposing itself 
. morally on mankind. The Revue Phi- 
losophique of October, 1882, says, ‘ Posi- 
tive science, as understood at the present 
day, considers not what should be, but 
only what zs. It searches merely the 
formula of facts. All idea of obligation, 
or of imperative prohibition, is completely 
foreign to its code.’ Such a creed is a 
death-stroke to all notion of duty. I be- 
lieve that faith in a future life is indispen- 
sable for the accomplishment of good 
works. Materialism weakens the moral 
sense, and naturally leads to general de- 
cay.” 

“Yes,” replied Noiré, “this is just the 
problem. How, side by side with the dire 
necessities of nature, or with divine om- 
nipotence, can there be place for human 





personality and liberty? Nobody, neither 
Christian nor naturalist, has yet been 
able satisfactorily to answer this. Hence 
has sprung, on the one hand, the predes- 
tination of the Calvinists and Luther’s 
de servo arbitrio, and, on the other, de- 
terminism and materialism. Kant is the 
first mortal who fearlessly studied this 
problem and studied it satisfactorily. He 
plunged into the abyss, like the diver of 
Schiller, and returned, having vanquished 
the monsters he found there, and holding 
in his hand the golden cup from which 
henceforward humanity may drink the 
divine beverage of truth. As nothing can 
be of greater interest to us than the solu- 
tion of this problem, so our gratitude, be 
it ever so considerable, can never possibly 
equal the service rendered by this oo | 
prodigious effort of the human mind. 
Kant has provided us with the only arm 
which can combat materialism. It is full 
time we should make use of it, for this 
detestable doctrine is everywhere under- 
mining the foundations of human society. 
I venerate the memory of Schopenhauer, 
because he has inspired the truths re- 
vealed by Kant with more real life and 
penetrating vigor. Schopenhauer is rot 
well known in either France or England. 
Some of his works have been translated, 
but no one has really understood him 
thoroughly, because to understand a phil- 
osopher it is necessary not only to admire 
but to be passionately attached to him. 
‘The folly of the Cross’ is an admirable 
expression, 

** Schopenhauer maintains that the will 
is the great source of all; it means both 
personality and liberty. We are here at 
once planted at the antipodes of natural- 
istic determinism. Free intelligence cre- 
ates matter. Spiritus in nobis qui viget, 
ille facit. God is the great ideal. He 
does not make us move, but moves himself 
in us. The more we appropriate to our- 
selves this ideal, the freer we become; we 
are the reasonable and conscious authors 
of our actions, and liberty consists in this. 
Schopenhauer’s moral law is precisely 
that of Christianity—a law of abnega- 
tion, of resignation and asceticism. What 
Christians call charity, he designates as 
‘pity. He exhorts his followers to 
struggle against self-will; not to let their 
eyes dwell on the passing delusions of the 
outside world, but to seek their soul’s 
peace by sacrificing all pursuits and inter- 
ests which should fix their attentions 
solely on the changing scenes of this life. 
Are not these also the Gospel principles ? 
Must they be rejected because Buddha 
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also preached them? ‘The sovereign 
proof of the truth of my doctrines,’ says 
Schopenhauer, ‘is the number of Chris- 
tian persons who have abandoned all their 
earthly treasure, position and riches, and 
have embraced voluntary poverty, devot- 
ing themselves wholly to the service of 
the poor and the sick and needy, un- 
daunted in their work of charity by the 
most frightful wounds, the most revolting 
complaints. Their happiness consists in 
self-abnegation, in their indifference to 
the pleasures of this life, in their living 
faith in the immortality of their being, 
and in a future of endless bliss.’ 

“ The chief aim of Kant’s metaphysics,” 
proceeds Noiré, “is to fix a limit to the 
circle that can be embraced by man’s rea: 
son. ‘We resemble,’ he says, ‘fish in a 
pond, who can see, just to the edge of the 
water, the banks that imprison them, but 
are perfectly ignorant of all that is be- 
yond.’ Schopenhauer goes farther than 
Kant. ‘True,’ he says, ‘we can only see 
the world from outside, and as a phenom- 
enon, but there is one little loophole left 
open to us by which we can get a peep at 
substantial realities, and this loophole is 
each individual “ myself,” revealed to us 
as “will,” which gives us the key to the 
“transcendent.”’ You say, dear col- 
league, that you are incurably Platonic; 
are you not then aware Schopenhauer 
constantly refers to the ‘divine’ Plato, 
and to the incomparable, the prodigious, 
der erstaunliche Kant? His great merit 
is to have defended idealism against all 
the wild beasts which Dante met with in 
the dark forest, zel//a selva oscura, into 
which he had strayed — materialism and 
sensualism, and their worthy offspring, 
selfishness and bestiality. Nothing can 
be more false or dangerous than physics 
without metaphysics, and yet this truth 
proclaimed at the present day by great 
men merely provokes a laugh. The no 
tion of duty is based on metaphysics. 
Nothing in nature teaches it, and physics 
are silent on the subject. Nature is piti- 
less; brute force triumphs there. The 
better armed destroys and devours his 
less favored brother. Where then is right 
and justice? Materialists adopt as their 
motto the words which Frenchmen falsely 
accuse our chancellor of having uttered, 

‘Might is right. Schopenhauer’s ‘pity,’ 
Christian ‘ charity,’ the philosopher’s and 
jurist’s ‘justice,’ are diametrically opposed 
to instinct and the voice of nature, which 
urge us to sacrifice everything to the sat- 
isfaction of animal appetites. Read the 
eloquent conclusion of the book of Lange, 





‘Geschichte des Materialismus. If ma- 
terialism be not vanquished while it is 
yet time, all the law courts, prisons, bay- 
onets and grapeshot in the world will not 
suffice to prevent the downfall of the 
social edifice. This pernicious doctrine 
must be banished from the brains of 
learned men, where it now reigns supreme. 
It has started from thence, and has grad- 
ually obtained a hold on the public mind. 
It is the duty of true philosophy to save 
the world.” 

“ But,” I replied, “ Schopenhauer’ s phil- 
osophy will never be comprehended but 
by a small minority; for myself, I hambly 
confess I have never read but fragments 
translated.” 

“It is a pity you have never perused 
the original,” answered Noiré, “ the style 
is exceedingly clear and simple. He is 
one of our best writers. He has exposed 
the most abstruse problems in the best 
possible terms. No one has more thor- 
oughly justified the truth of what our 
Jean Paul said of Plato, Bacon, and Leib- 
nitz, the most learned reflection need not 
exclude a brilliant setting to show it off 
in relief, any more than a learned brain 
excludes a fine forehead and a fine face, 
Unfortunately, M. de Hartmann, who pop- 
ularized Schopenhauer, has too frequently 
rendered his ideas unintelligible by his 
Hegelian jargon. Schopenhauer could 
not endure Hegelianism. Like an icono- 
clast, he smashed to shivers its idols with 
a heavy club. He approved of violent 
expressions, and indulged in very strong 
terms. So, for instance, he liked what he 
calls de gottliche Grobheit,* divine coarse- 
ness.’ At the same time, he praises 
elegance and good manners, and even, 
strange to say, has translated a little man- 
ual on ‘The Way to Behave in Society,’ 
‘El Oraculo Manual,’ published in 1658, 
by the Jesuit, Baltasar Gracian. ‘ There 
was a time,’ he writes, ‘when Germany’s 
three great sophists, Fichte, Schelling, 
and especially Hegel, that seller of sense- 
lessness, der freche unsinnige Schmierer, 
that impertinent scribbler, imagined they 
would appear learned by becoming ob- 
sure. This shameless humbug succeeded 
in winning the adulations of the multitude. 
He reigned at the universities, where his 
style was imitated. Hegelianism became 
a religion, and a most intolerant one. 
Whosoever was not Hegelian was sus- 
pected even by the Prussian State. All 
these good gentlemen were in quest of 
the Absolute, and pretended that they 
had found it, and brought it home in their 
carpet-bags.’ 
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“Kant maintained that human reason 
can only grasp the relative. ‘Error,’ cry 
in chorus Hegel, Schelling, Jacobi, and 
Schleiermacher, and ¢utti guanti. ‘The 
Absolute! Why, I know it intimately; 
it has no secrets from me,’ and the dif- 
ferent universities became the scenes of 
revolutions of the Absolute which stirred 
all Germany. If it were proposed to at- 
tempt to recall these illustrious maniacs 
to their right reason, the question was 
asked, ‘Do you adequately comprehend 
the Absolute?’ ‘No.’ ‘Then hold your 
tongue; you are a bad Christian and a 
dangerous subject. Beware of the strong- 
hold.’ The unfortunate Beneke was so 
startled by this treatment that he went 
mad and drowned himself. Finally these 
great authorities quarrelled between them- 
selves. They informed each other that 
they knew nothing of the Absolute. A 
= on this subject was very often 

eadly. These battles resemble the dis- 
cussion at Toledo between the rabbi and 
the monk in Heine’s ‘ Romancero.” Af- 
ter they had both lengthily discussed and 
quarrelled, the king said to the queen: 
‘Which of the two do you think is right ?’ 
‘I think,’ replied the queen, ‘that they 
both smell equally unpleasantly.’ 

“This nebulous system of the Hegelian 
Absolute-seekers, reminding one of /Ve- 
phelokokkygia, ‘the town in the clouds,’ in 
Aristophanes’s ‘ Birds,’ has become a prov- 
erb with our French neighbors, who very 
rightly are fond of clearness. When any- 
thing seems to them unintelligible, they 
dub it as German metaphysics. Cousin 
did his best to clarify all this indigestible 
stuff, and serve it up in a palatable form. 
But in so doing he lost, not his Latin, but 
his German and his French. I am. sure 
you never understood that ‘pure being’ 
was identical with ‘no being.’ Do you 
recollect Grimm’s story, ‘The Emperor’s 
Robe’? A tailor condemned to death 
promised, in order to obtain his pardon, 
to make the emperor the finest robe ever 
seen. He stitched, and stitched, and 
stitched ceaselessly, and finally announced 
that the robe was ready, but that it was 
invisible to all, save to wise people. All 
the servants, officers, and chamberlains of 
the court came to examine this work of art 
with the ministers and high dignitaries, 
and one and all pronounced it magnificent. 
On the coronation day the emperor is sup- 
posed to put on the costume, and rides 
through the town in procession. The 
streets and windows are crowded; no one 
will admit that he has less wisdom than 
his neighbor, and all repeat: ‘ How mag- 





nificent! Was ever anything seen so 
lovely?’ At last a little child cries out, 
‘But the emperor is naked,’ and it was 
then admitted that the robe had never 
existed, and the tailor was hanged. 

“ Schopenhauer is the child revealing 
the misery, or rather the non-existence of 
Hegelianism, and his writings were con- 
sequently unappreciated for upwards of 
thirty years. The first edition of his most 
important work found its way to the gro- 
cer’s shop and thence to the rubbish heap. 
It is our duty to-day to make amends for 
such injustice, and to render him the honor 
which is his due; his pessimism need not 
stay you. ‘The world,’ he says, ‘is full 
of evil, and all suffer here below. Man’s 
will is by nature perverse.’ Is not this 
doctrine the very essence of Christianity ? 
Ingemutt omnis creatura. He maintains 
that our natural will is selfish and bad, 
but that, by an effort over itself, it may 
become purified and rise above its natural 
state to a state of grace, of.holiness, of 
which the Church speaks, devrépo¢ Adve, 
This is the deliverance, the redemption, 
for which pious souls long, and it is to be 
attained by an indifference to and con- 
demnation of the world and of self. Sper- 
nere mundum, spernere se, spernere se 
sperni.” * 

Before leaving Wiirzburg I visit the pal- 
ace, formerly the residence of the prince- 
bishops, and also several churches. The 
palace, die Residenz, is immense, and 
seems the more so when one reflects that 
it was destined to ornament the chief town 
of a small bishopric. Built between the 
years 1720 and 1744, after the plan of the 
palace of Versailles, it is very nearly as 
large. There is not such another stair- 
case to be foundanywhere. This, and the 
hall which precedes it, occupy the entire 
width of the building and a third of its 
length, and the effect is really of impe- 
rial magnificence. The trains of crowds 
of cassocked prelates and fine ladies could 
sweep here with ease. The cut stone 
balustrades are ornamented with statues. 


* I learn that the committee has now been formed 
for the purpose of raising a statue to the memory of 
Schopenhauer. The following is a list of members: 
Ernest Rénan; Max Miiller of Oxford; Brahmane 
Ragot Rampal Sing; Von Benningsen, formerly presi- 
dent of the German Reichstag; Rudolf von Thering, 
the celebrated Romanist of Gottingen; Gyldea, the 
astronomer from Stockholm; Funger, president of the 
Imperial Court (Reichszgericht) of Vienna; Wilhelm 
Gentz of Berlin; Otto Béhtiingk of the Imperial Acad- 
emy of Russia; Karl Hillebrand of Florence ; Franc.3 
Bowen, Professor at Harvard College in the United 
States ; Professor Rudolf Leuckart of Leipzig; Hans 
von Wolzogen of Bayreuth; Professor F. Zarncke of 
Leipzig; Ludwig Noiré of Mayence; and Emile de 
Laveleye of Liége. 
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There is a suite of three hundred and fifty 
reception-rooms — all for show, none for 
use. A certain number of these were 
decorated at the time of the French em- 
pire. How mean the paintings on the 
ceilings, the pseudo-classic walls, and the 
mahogany furniture with brass ornaments, 
appear when compared to the apartments 
completed at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, where the chicorée orna- 
mentation exhibits all its seductions! I 
have never seen, all over Europe, anything 
in this style so perfect or better preserved. 
The curtains are in material of the period, 
and the chairs, sofas, and armchairs are 
covered to match. Each room is of a 
dominant color. There is a green one 
with metallic shades, like the wings of a 
Brazilian beetle. The dvoché silk on the 
furniture is to correspond. The effect is 
magical. In another, splendid Gobelin 
tapestry, after Lebrun, represents the tri- 
umph and the clemency of Alexander. 
Another, again, is all mirrors, even to the 
door-panels, but groups of flowers in oil- 
painting on the glass temper the excessive 
brilliancy. The stoves are really marvels 
of inventive genius and good taste, all in 
white and gold Saxonychina. The black- 
smith’s art never produced anything finer 
than the immense wrought-iron gates 
which enclose the pleasure-grounds, with 
their terraces, lawns, grass-plots, foun- 
tains, and rustic retreats. This princely 
residence, which has been almost invari- 
ably vacant since the suppression of epis- 
copal sovereignty, has remained perfectly 
intact. It has been deteriorated neither 
by popular insurrections nor by. changes 
in taste. What finished models of the 
style of the Regency architects and furni- 
ture makers could find here to copy from! 

The contemplation of all these gran- 
deurs suggests two questions to my mind. 
Where did these sovereigns of tiny States 
find the money to furnish themselves with 
splendors and luxuries which Louis XIV. 
might have envied? My colleague, George 
Schanz, professor of political economy at 
the University of Wirzburg, informs me 
that these bishops had scarcely any troops 
to maintain. ‘“ Make,” he says, * builders, 
joiners, upholsterers, and carpenters of 
all our soldiers all over the land at the 
present day, and Germany might soon be 
covered with such palaces.” 

Second question: How could these 
bishops, disciples of Him “ who had not 
where to lay his head,” spend the money 
raised by taxation of the poor, on pomnps 
and luxury worthy of a Darius or a Helio- 
gabalus? Had they not read the Gospel 





condemnation of Dives, and the commen 

taries of the Church’s Fathers? Was the 
Christian doctrine of humility and of char- 
ity, even to voluntary poverty, only un- 
derstood in monasteries and convents? 
Those grandees of the Church must have 
been completely blinded by the mistaken 
sophism which leads to the belief that ex- 
travagance and waste benefits the working 
man, the real producer. This unfortunate 
— is only too harmful at the present. 

ay. 

During the eighteenth century the ma- 
jority of the churches of Wiirzburg were 
completely spoilt by being ornamented in 
that Louis XV. style, suited only to the 
interior of palaces. As Boileau says, Ce 
ne sont que festons, ce ne sont gu’astra- 
gales, gothic arches disappear beneath 
garlands of flowers, clouds with angels’ 
draperies in relief and interlacings of 
chicorée, the whole in plaster and covered 
with gilding. The altars are frequently 
entirely gilt. Itis a perfect profusion of 
make-believe riches. In the towns the 
facades of some houses here and there 
are finished examples of this florid archi- 
tecture. Doubtless the radiance of Ver- 
sailles magnificence urged Germany to 
decorate her monuments and dwellings 
a la Francaise, even after the sun there 
had set. 

From my windows, which look out on 
to the square before the palace, I see a 
battalion of troops march past to exercise. 
Even the guards at Berlin could not march 
more automatically. The legs and the 
left arm move exactly together, while the 
guns are held precisely at the same angle 
by each soldier. Their steel barrels form 
a perfectly straight line as they glisten in 
the sunshine. The ranks of soldiers are 
absolutely rectilinear. The whole move 
in a body as if they were fastened on toa 
rail. It is perfection. What care and 
pains must have been bestowed before 
such a result could be attained! The 
Bavarians have naturally done their very 
best to equal and even to surpass the 
Prussians. They do not choose to be 
esteemed any longer as mere beer-drink- 
ers, heavy, and somewhat dense. I won- 
der if this exceedingly severe drill, so 
effective on parade, is of use on a battle- 
field of the present day, where it is usual 
to disperse to attack. I am not competent 
to answer this question, but it is certain 
that rigid discipline accustoms the soldier 
to order and obedience; two very neces- 
sary virtues, especially in a democratic 
age. Obedience is still more wanted 
when the iron hand of despotism gives 
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place to the authority of magistrates and 
Jaws. The mission of schools and mili- 
tary service is to teach this lesson to the 
citizens of republics. The more the chief 
power loosens its hold, the more should 
free man bend at once to the exigences 
necessary for the maintenance of order in 
the State. If this be not so, anarchy will 
result, and a return to despotism is then 
inevitable, for anarchy cannot be tolerated. 

In the evening the sound of bugles is 
heard. It is the retreat sounding for the 
garrison troops. It is a melancholy fare- 
well to the day passing away, and reli- 
gious, like a call to rest from the night, 
which is fast falling. Alas! how sad it is 
to think that these trumpets thus har- 
moniously sounding the curfew will one 
day give the signal for battle and blood- 
shed! Men are still as savage as wild 
beasts, and with less motive, for they no 
longer devour their slaughtered enemy. 
I am a member of at least four societies 
whose object is to preach peace and rec- 
ommend arbitration. No one listens to 
us. Even free nations prefer to fight. I 
admit perfectly that when the security or 
the existence of a country is at stake, it is 
impossible to have recourse to arbitration, 
although its decision would be at least as 
just as those of violence and chance; but 
there are cases which I call “ Jenkins’s 
ears,” since reading Carlyle’s “ Frederic 
the Great.”* In such as these, where 
the question is one of amour propre, of 
bstinacy, and frequently, I may say also, 
of stupidity, arbitration might often pre- 
vent conflicts. 

But if man is still hard on his fellow, he 
has become more tender towards animals. 
He has forbidden their being uselessly 
tortured. I take note of a touching ex- 
ample of this. I walk up to the citadel, 
whence there is a splendid view over all 


* On April 20, 1731, the English vessel ** Rebecca,”’ 
Captain Jenkins, is visited by the coastguards of Ha- 
vanna, who accuse the captain of smuggling military 
goods. They,find none on board, but they ill-treat 
him by hanging him first to the yard and fastening the 
cabin boy to his feet. The rope breaks, however, and 
they then proceed to cut off one of his ears, telling him 
to take it tohisking. Jenkins returns to London and 
claims vengeance. Pope writes verses about his ear, 
but England did not choose to quarrel with Spain just 
then, and all is apparently forgotten. Eight years after, 
some insults awed by the Spaniards to English ves- 
sels brought up again the topic of Jenkins’s ear. He 
had preserved it in wadding. The sailors went about 
London wearing the inscription ** Ear for ear’’ on their 
hats. The large merchants and shipowners espoused 
their cause. William Pitt and the nation in general 
desire war with Spain, and Walpole is forced to declare 
it. ‘The consequences are but too well known. Blood- 
shed all over the world on land and sea. Jenkins’s ear 
is indeed avenged. If the English people were poetical, 
says Carlyle, this ear would have become a constella- 
tion like Berenice’s crown. 





Franconia, I cross the bridge over the 
Main. In a street where the quaint 
pinions of the houses and gaudy sign-posts 
over the doors would delight the eye of a 
painter, I see a sort of sentry-box, on 
which is written in large characters, 
Thierschutz-Verein (** Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animals”). A horse is standing 
there. Why? To be at the disposal of 
wagoners with a heavy load who are going 
up the slope to the bridge, and thus to 
prevent them ill-treating their horses. 
This seems to me far more ingenious and 
efficacious than the infliction of a fine. 
Wiirzburg is not an industrial town. 
There appears to be no special reason 
why the population and the wealth of the 
city should increase rapidly, and yet the 
old town is surrounded with fine new quar- 
ters, fashionable squares, pretty walks, 
and fine wide streets, handsome houses 
and villas. Here, as elsewhere, that sin- 
gular phenomenon of our age, the im- 
mense increase in the number of well-to-do 
families, is distinctly apparent. If this 
continue in the same proportions, the 
“masses ” of the future will not be com- 
posed of those who live on wages and 
salaries, but of those living on profit, in- 
terest, or revenue, Revolutions will be- 
come impossible, for the established order 
of things would have more protectors than 
assailants. These countless comfortable 
residences, these edifices of all kinds 
which spring up in every direction,. with 
their luxurious and opulent appointments, 
all this wealth and well-being, is the result 
of the employment of machinery. Machin- 
ery increases production and economizes 
labor, and as the wages of labor have not 
diminished, the number of those who could 
live without working has increased. 
Wiirzburg possesses an ancient univer- 
sity. It is a very old sixteenth-century 
building, situated in the centre of the 
town. As they recently did me the honor 
to confer on me the degree of doctor ho- 
noris causa, 1 wished to see the rector to 
offer him my thanks, but I had not the 
good fortune to meet him. On the boule- 
vard, special institutes have been con- 
structed for each separate science, for 
chemistry, physics, and physiology. Im- 
mense sums have been spent in Germany 
to add a number of those separate insti- 
tutes to the different universities. The 
eminent professor of chemistry at Bonn, 
M. Kekulé, recently took me over the 
building constructed for his branch of 
science. With its Greek columns, and its 
palatial facade, it is considerably more 
extensive than the whole of the old uni- 
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The sub-soil devoted to experi- 


versity. 
mental and metallurgical chemistry re- 


sembles immense works or foundries. 
The professor’s apartments are far more 
sumptuous than those of the first authori- 
ties. Neither the govenor, the bishop, 
nor even the general himself, can boast of 
anything to be compared with them. In 
the drawing-rooms and dancing-saloons 
the whole town might be assembled. 
This institute has cost more than a mil- 
lion francs. In Germany it is very rightly 
considered that a professor who has exper- 
iments to make ought to live in the same 
building where are the laboratories and 
lecture-rooms. It is only thus that he is 
able to follow analyses which need his 
supervision, at times even at night. 
Comparative anatomy and physiology have 
also each their palace. Several profes- 
sors of natural sciences complain that it is 
really an excess. They say they are 
crushed by the extent and complications 
of their appurtenances, and especially by 
the cares and responsibilities they in- 
volve; nevertheless, if exaggeration there 
be, it is on the right side. Bacon’s mot- 
to, ** Knowledge is power,” becomes truer 
every day. The proper application of 
science is the chief source of wealth, and, 
consequently, of power. Nations, do you 
wish to be powerful and rich? Then en- 
courage to the utmost your learned men. 
I stop a day ex route to revisit Nurem- 
berg, the Pompeii of the Middle Ages. 
I will not speak of its many interesting 
churches, houses, towers, of the Woolding 
Chamber, nor of the terrible iron virgin, 
covered inside with spikes, like Regulus’s 
barrel, which, in closing, pierced its vic- 
tim through and through, and opened to 
drop the corpse into the torrent roaring 
a hundred feet below. Nothing gives a 
more vivid idea of the refined cruelty of 
these dark ages. But I have no wish to 
encroach upon Baedeker’s prerogative. A 
word only as to what I| see before the ca- 
thedral. 1 observe there a small Gothic 
monument, which reminds me of the Ro- 
man column of Igel, on the Mosel, near 
Tréves. It has a niche on each of the 
four sides, under glass. In the first niche 
is a thermometer, in the second an hy- 
grometer, in the third a barometer, and in 
the fourth the day’s telegrams from the 
observatory, and the meteorological maps. 
These instruments are enormous, from 
four to five feet in height at least, so that 
the figures may be large enough to be 
clearly legible. 1 have seen similar mon- 
uments in several German towns, and in 
Switzerland, at Geneva, in the gardens 
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near the Rhone, at Vevey, close to the 
landing-stage, and at Neuchatel, on the 
promenade near the lake. It would be 
excellent if all towns would adopt them. 
I take every opportunity of urging this. 
Their cost is but trifling. A perfectly 
plain one can be made for £40, something 
more elegant might cost £80 or £100; 
they are a source of amusement and a, 
means of instructing the people, and a 
daily lesson in physics for all classes. 
The laboring man learns there far better 
than he would do at school the practical 
use of these instruments, which are most 
useful for agricultural purposes and for 
Sanitary precautions. 

Towards midnight I go on foot to the 
railway station, to take the express to 
Vienna. The old castle throws a black 
shadow over the town, the roofs of which 
seem to whiten in the silvery moonlight. 
This, I say to myself, is the birthplace of 
the Hohenzollern family. What achange 
has taken place in its destiny since its 
name first appeared in history, in 1170, 
when Conrad of Hohenzollern was made 
burgraaf of Nuremberg! One of his de- 
scendants, Frederick, first elector, left 
this town in 1412 to take possession of 
Brandenburg, which the spendthrift em- 
peror Sigismund had sold him for four 
hundred thousand florins of Hungarian 
gold. He had already borrowed half this 
sum from Frederick, who was as econom- 
ical as the ant, and had even mortgaged 
the electorate as security. Being unable 
to repay his debt, and in want of more 
money to defray the costs of an expedition 
to Spain, he very willingly yielded up this 
inhospitable northern A/ark the sands 
of the Marquis of Brandenburg, which 
Voltaire so turned into ridicule. The 
emperor could not suppose that from this 
petty burgrave would spring a future 
wearer of the imperial crown. Economy 
is a small virtue made up of small priva- 
tions, but which makes much of little — 
Molti pochi fanno un assai—“ Mony a 
pickle maks a mickle,” as the Scotch say. 
Though far too often forgotten or ignored 
by rulers, it is nevertheless even more ne- 
cessary for nations than for individuals. 

A short June night is soon passed ina 
sleeping-car. I wake up and find myself 
in Austria. I perceive it at once from 
the delicious cotfee and cream which is 
served me in a glass, by a fair young girl 
in a pink print dress and with bare arms. 
It very nearly equals in quality that of 
the Posthof at Carlsbad. We are very 
soon in view of the Danube, but the rail- 
way does not keep alongside it. What- 
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ever the well-known waltz, “The Blue 
Danube,” may say to the contrary, the 
river is not blue at all. Its waters are 
yellow-green, like the Rhine, but how infi- 
nitely more picturesque is the Donau/ 
No vineyards, no factories, and very few 
steamers. I saw but one, making its 
way with difficulty against the rapid cur- 
rent. The hills on either side are cov 
ered with forests and green meadows, and 
the branches of the willow-trees sweep 
the water. The farmhouses, very far 
apart, have a rustic and mountain-like ap- 
pearance. There is very little movement, 
very little trade; the peasant is still the 
chief producer of riches. On this lovely 
summer morning the sweet repose of this 
peaceful existence seduces and penetrates 
me. How delightful it would be to live 
quietly here, near these pine forests and 
these beautiful meadows, where the cattle 
are at pasture! But on the other side of 
the river, where there is norailway! There 
are several reasons for this great contrast 
between the Rhine and the Danube. The 
Rhine flows towards Holland and En- 
gland, two markets that have been well 
established for upwards of three hundred 
years, and ready to pay a high price for 
all the river brings them. The Danube 
flows towards the Black Sea, where the 
population is exceedingly poor, and can 
scarcely afford to purchase what we should 
call here the necessaries of life. The 
produce of Hungary, even live cattle, is 
taken westward by rail to London. The 
transport by water is toolong. Secondly, 
coal, the indispensable fuel of all modern 
industry, is cheaper on the Rhine than 
anywhere else. And thirdly, the Rhine, 
ever since the Roman conquest and at 
the earliest period of the Middle Ages, 
has been a centre of civilization, whereas 
that portion of the Danube the most valu- 
able for traffic was, until yesterday, in the 
hands of the Turks. 

At the Amstett station I purchased the 
Vienna Neue Frete Presse, which is, I 
think, with the Pester Lloyd, the best 
edited and the pleasantest paper to read 
in the German language. The K@é/nische 
Zeitung is exceedingly well-informed, and 
the Al/gemeine Zeitung is also as complete 
and interesting as possible; but it is a 
terrible pellmell of subjects, a dreadful 
muddle, where, for instance, many little 
paragraphs from France or Paris are dis- 
seminated haphazard in the six sheets. 
I would rather read three 7imes than one 
Kolnische, in spite of the respect with 
which that paper inspires me. I have 
scarcely unfolded my Veue Freie Presse 


. 





than I find myself in the very heart of the 
struggle of nationalities, just as I was 
sixteen years previously, only that the 
strife is no longer, as it then was, between 
Magyars and Germans. The Deak dual 
compromise created a modus vivendi, 
which is still in force. The dispute is 
now between Tchecks and Germans on 
the one hand, and between Magyars and 
Croatians on the other. The minister 
Taaffe has decided to dissolve the Bo- 
hemian Parliament, and there will be 
fresh elections. The national and feudal 
Tchecks banding together will overthrow 
the Germans, who will no longer possess 
more than a third of the votes in the Diet. 
The Freie Presse is perfectly disconsolate 
at this, and foresees the most terrible dis- 
asters in consequence: if not the end of 
the world, at least the upset of the mon- 
archy. On account of these warnings, 
the numbers are seized by government 
order three or four times a month, even 
although it be the organ of the Aus- 
trian dourgeoisie. It is Liberal, but very 
moderate, like the Débats and the Zemps 
in France. After two or three months 
have elapsed, the numbers seized are re- 
turned to the editor, only fit for the waste- 
paper basket. These confiscations (for 
they are, in fact, nothing more nor less, 
although effected through the administra- 
tion) are absolutely contrary to the law, 
as is proved by the reiterated acquittals. 
Their constant recurrence reminds one of 
the worst periods of the French empire. 
Applied to a newspaper that defends Aus- 
trian interests with so much skill as the 
Freie Presse, they are more than surpris- 
ing. If my friend Eugéne Pelletan were 
aware of this, he would no longer claim 
for France “liberty as in Austria,” for 
which saying he suffered at the time three 
months’ imprisonment. It is said that 
the influence of the Tchecks dictates these 
confiscations, and this alone is sufficient 
to show the violence of the enmity be- 
tween the races. The Viennese with 
whom I travel declare that this enmity is 
far less bitter than it was fifteen years 
ago. At that period, I tell them, I trav- 
elled across the country without meeting 
a single Austrian. I met with Magyars, 
Croatians, Saxons, Tchecks, Tyrolians, 
Poles, Ruthenians, Dalmatians, but never 
with Austrians. The common country 
was ignored, the race was all in all. At 
the present day, my fellow-travellers tell 
me this is very much subdued. You will 
find plenty of excellent Austrians, they 
say, to-day amongst the Magyars, and to- 
morrow amongst the Tchecks. 
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The reader will permit a short digres- 
sion here touching this nationality ques- 
tion. You meet with it everywhere in the 
dual empire. It is the great preoccupa- 
tion of the present, and it will be in fact 
the chief agent in determining the future 
of the population of the banks of the 
Danube and the Balkan peninsula. You 
Englishmen cannot well understand the 
full force of this feeling which is so strong 
in eastern countries. England is for you 
your country, for which you live and for 
which, if needs, you die. This love of 
country is a religion which survives even 
when all other faith or religion has ceased 
to exist. Itis the same in France. M. 
Thiers, who, as a rule, so thoroughly 
grasped situations, never realized the im- 
mense force of these aspirations of races, 
which completely rearranged, before his 
eyes, the map of Europe on the nationality 
footing. Cavour and Bismarck were, how- 
ever, well aware of this, and knew how to 
take advantage of this sentiment, in creat- 
ing the unity of Italy and of Germany. 

One evening, Jules Simon took me to 
call on M. Thiers, in Rue St. Honoré, who 
asked me to explain the Flemish move- 
ment in Belgium. I didso, and he seemed 
to consider the question as most unimpor- 
tant, quite childish in fact, and very much 
behind the age. He was at once both 
right and wrong. He was right because 
true union is one of minds, not of blood. 
Christ’s saying is here admirably appli- 
cable: “* Whosoever shall do the will of 
God the same is my my brother and sister 
and mother ” (St. Mark iii. 35). 

I grant that mixed nationalities which, 
without consideration of diversity of lan- 
guage and race, rest, as in Switzerland, on 
an identity of historical reminiscences, of 
civilization and liberty, are of a superior 
order; they are types and forerunners of 
the final fusion when all mankind will be 
but one great family, or rather a federa- 
tion. But M, Thiers, being idealistic, like 
a true son of the French Revolution, was 
wrong in not taking into account things 
as they actually are, and the exigencies of 
the transitory situation. 

This awakening of nationalities is the 
inevitable outcome of the development of 
democracy, of the press, and of literary 
culture. An autocrat may govern twenty 
different peoples without in the least trou- 
bling himself as to their language or race; 
but if once assemblies be introduced, 
everything is changed. Speech governs. 
Then what language is to be spoken? 
That of the people, of course. Will you 
educate the young? It must be done in 
their mother tongue. Is justice to be 
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administered? You cannot judge a man 
in a foreign language. You wish to rep- 
resent him in Parliament, and ask for his 
votes; the least he can claim in return 
is that he may understand what you say. 
And thus by degrees the language of the 
multitude gains ground and is adopted 
in Parliament, law courts, and schools of 
every degree. In Finland, for instance, 
the struggle is between the Swedes, who 
form the well-to-do classes and live in 
the towns on the coast, and the rural 
population who are Finns. When visit- 
ing the country with the son of the emi- 
nent linguist, Castrén, who died while in 
Asia seeking out the origin of the Finn 
language, I found that the latter was more 
spoken than Swedish, even in the suburbs 
of large towns such as Ab6é and Helsing- 
fors. All official inscriptions are in the 
two languages. The instruction in the 
communal schools is almost entirely in 
the Finn tongue. There are Finn gymna- 
siums, and even at the university, lectures 
in this language. There is also a national 
theatre, where I heard “ Martha” sung in 
Finn. In Galicia, Polish has completely 
replaced German; but the Ruthenians 
have also put in a claim for their idiom. 
In Bohemia the Tcheck dialect triumphs 
so completely that German is in danger 
of being wholly cast aside. At the open- 
ing of the Bohemian Diet, the governor 
made a speech in Tcheck and one in Ger- 
man. At Prague a Tcheck university has 
recently been opened next to the German 
one. The clergy, the feudals, and the 
population are strongly in favor of this 
national movement. The Archbishop of 
Prague, the Prince of Schwarzenberg, al- 
though himself a German, appoints none 
but Tcheck priests, even in the north of 
Bohemia, where Germans dominate. 

It is certain that in countries where two 
races are thus intermingled, this growing 
feeling must occasion endless dissensions, 
and almost insurmountable difficulties. It 
is a disadvantage to speak the idiom of a 
small number, for it is a cause of isolation. 
It would certainly be far better if but three 
or four languages were spoken in Europe, 
and better still if but one were generally 
adopted ; but, until this acme of unity be 
attained, every free people called upon to 
establish self-government, will claim rights 
for its mother tongue, and will try to unite 
itself with those who speak it, unless the 
nation be already fully satisfied with its 
mixed but historical nationality, like Switz- 
erland and Belgium. Austria and the 
Balkan peninsula are now agitated with 
these claims for the use of the national 
tongue, and with aspirations for the for- 
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mation of States based on the ethnic 
groups. 

As we near Vienna the train runs 
through the most lovely country. A suc- 
cession of small valleys, with little stream- 
lets rippling through them, and on either 
side green lawns between the hills covered 
with woods, chiefly firs and oaks. One 
might imagine oneself in Styria or in up- 
per Bavaria. Soon, however, houses make 
their appearance, often charming chaléts 
buried in creeping plants, Gloire de Dijon 
roses, or jessamine and clematis. These 
become more and more frequent, and near 
the suburban stations, there are quite little 
hamlets of villas. I know of no capital 
with such beautiful suburbs, save per- 
haps Stockholm. Nothing could be more 
delightful than Baden, Mooling, Briihl, 
Sch6nbrun, and all those little rustic nooks 
south of Vienna, on the road to the S6mer- 
ing. EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
STYLE AND MISS AUSTEN. 


By this publication of a newly discov- 
ered collection of Miss Austen’s letters, 
Miss Austen’s great-pephew has done her 
as ijl a turn as it is in anybody’s power to 
do to the author of * Pride and Prejudice.” 
The name of one of the nimblest, quick- 
est, and least tiresome of mortals has been 
perforce associated, with two volumes of 
half-edited matter, with letters of which 
she herself would never have authorized 
the publication, with family pedigrees of 
which she would have been the first person 
to feel the boredom and the incongruity, 
and literary criticisms of a kind to have 
set that keen wit of hers moving in its 
most trenchant fashion. When Lord Bra- 
bourne came into possession of those 
bundles of his great-aunt’s letters which 
Mr. Austen Leigh, her first biographer, 
believed to have been lost, the temptation 
to make use of them in some way was no 
doubt irresistible. The virtue of literary 
reticence is fast becoming extinct; we 
have almost indeed forgotten that it is a 
virtue at all. To be able to persuade 
oneself that the world could possibly do 
without information which it is in one’s 
power to give it, implies now a strength of 
mind so abnormal and so rare, that a mod- 
ern instance of it is scarcely to be found. 
And the old distinction between public and 
private life, which still held firmly in the 
days when Jane Austen and Miss Ferrier 
refused to give their names to any pro- 
duction of their pens —the old personal 





reserve, which still forms part of the Con- 
tinental idea of the typical Englishman — 
have been so rapidly swept away during 
the Jast generation, that it would be ab- 
surd nowadays to expect of any inheritor 
of a great writer’s correspondence that he 
should form the same sort of strict judg- 
ment on its claims to publication which 
would have been natural and possible a 
hundred or even fifty years ago. Taste is 
laxer, the public easier to please, and 
book-making more profitabie. A modern 
editor of unpublished documents, by the 
nature of things, approaches his task in a 
more prodigal frame of mind. The whole 
mood of the present day is one of greater 
indulgence towards what may be called 
the personal side of letters than used to 
be the case with our grandfathers; and 
the seven volumes which Mr. Froude has 
devoted to the Carlyles, and which, under 
all the circumstances, would have been a 
scandal in the days of Southey and Scott, 
will perhaps be accepted later on as mark- 
ing the highest point of a tendency which 
has been long gathering strength and may 
not improbably soon have to fight against 
reaction. 

Lord Brabourne, then, hardly deserves 
serious blame for not deciding as Mr. 
Austen Leigh would have probably de- 
cided twenty years ago, that the newly 
discovered correspondence threw prac- 
tically no fresh light on Miss Austen’s 
personality, and, with half-a-dozen excep- 
tions, which might have seen the light in 
a review, had therefore better be reserved 
for that family use for which it was orig- 
inally intended; but he might at least 
have set some bounds to his confidence 
in the public. One small volume of these 
letters, carefully chosen and_ skilfully 
edited, would have been pleasant reading 
enough. They might have been used as 
illustrations of the novels, of the country 
society or the class relations of eighty 
years ago, and a few short explanations 
of the identity of the persons most fre- 
quently mentioned in them would have 
made them sufficiently intelligible to the 
general reader. As it is, the letters of 
the last fifteen years of Jane Austen’s life 
dull the edge of whatever gentle enjoy- 
ment the reader may have derived from 
the sprightliness of the earlier ones, while 
the one literary merit which the collection 
possesses, its lightness and airiness of 
tone, is lost in the ponderous effect of the 
introductory chapters, with their endless 
strings of names and wandering criticisms 
on the novels. Such editorial perform- 
ance as this makes one sigh once more for 
a more peremptory critical standard than 
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any we possess in England. What En- 
glish belles-lettres of the present day want 
more than anything else is a more widely 
diffused sense of obligation among the 
cultivators of them—obligation, if one 
must put it pedantically, to do the best a 
man can with his material,.and to work in 
the presence of the highest ideals and 
achievements of his profession. 

There are, however, in these volumes a 
few letters which were worth printing, and 
which do help to complete the picture al- 
ready existing of Jane Austen. These are 
the letters written between 1796 and 1799, 
that is to say, during the period which 
witnessed the composition of “ Pride and 
Prejudice,” “* Sense and Sensibility,” and 
*“ Northanger Abbey.” Jane Austen atthe 
time was a pretty, lively girl, very fond of 
dancing, deeply interested in dress, and 
full of the same zai/ interest in the other 
sex with which Catherine Morland started 
on her Bath travels. The whole tone in- 
deed of this early correspondence with 
her sister reminds one of an older and 
shrewder Catherine, and the ways of see- 
ing and describing to which they bear 
witness are exactly those to which we owe 
the unflagging liveliness and gaiety of the 
two famous books in which the adventures 
of Catherine and of Elizabeth Bennett are 
set forth. ‘“ Northanger Abbey” espe- 
cially, gay, sparkling, and rapid as it is from 
beginning to end, is the book in which 
the bright energy of Jane Austen’s youth 
finds its gayest and freshest expression. 
“ Pride and Prejudice ” is witty and spark- 
ling too, but it probably went through 
many a heightening and polishing process 
during the fifteen years which elapsed be- 
tween the time when it was written and 
the time when it appeared in print; and 
although a great deal of it may represent 
the young Jane Austen, the style as a 
whole bears marks certainly of a fuller 
maturity than had been reached by the 
writer of “ Northanger Abbey.” It is in 
the story of Catherine Morland that we 
get the inimitable literary expression of 
that exuberant girlish wit, which ex- 
pressed itself in letters and talk and 
harmless flirtations before it took to itself 
literary shape, and it is pleasant to turn 
from the high spirits of that delightful 
book to some of the first letters in this 
collection, and so to realize afresh, by 
means of such records of the woman, the 
perfect spontaneity of the writer. Any 
one who has ever interested himself in 
the impulsive little heroine, who was as 
nearly plain as any heroine dared to be 
before Jane Eyre, but whose perfect good- 
humor and frankness won the heart of 





her Henry, will feel that in one or two of 
these newly printed letters he comes very 
near to the secret of Catherine’s manufac- 
ture. 

Here, for instance, is a picture, pieced 
together from passages of different dates, 
of Jane Austen in a frame of mind which 
has something of Catherine Morland and 
something of Elizabeth Bennett in it, 
though it is a little too satirical and con- 
scious for the one, and perhaps a trifle too 
frivolous for the other. Tom Lefroy, the 
hero of the little episode, lived to be chief 
justice of Ireland, and only died in 1854. 

The first extract occurs in a letter writ- 
ten from Steventon in January, 1796: — 

“You scold me so much in the nice 
long letter which I have this moment re- 
ceived from you, that I am almost afraid 
to tell you how my Irish friend and I be- 
have. Imagine to yourself everything 
most profligate and shocking in the way 
of dancing and sitting down together. I 
can expose myself, however, only once 
more, because he leaves the country soon 
after next Friday, on which day we ave to 
have a dance at Ashe afterall. He is a 
very gentlemanly, good-looking, pleasant 
young man, I assure you. But as to our 
having ever met, except at the three last 
balls, I cannot say much; for he is so 
excessively laughed at about me at Ashe, 
that he is ashamed of coming to Steven- 
ton, and ran away when we calledon Mrs. 
Lefroy a few days ago... . 

“After I had written the above, we 
received a visit from Mr. Tom Lefroy 
and his cousin George. The latter is 
really very well-behaved now; and as for 
the other he has but ome fault, which time 
will, I trust, entirely remove — it is that 
his morning coat is a great deal too light. 
He is a very great admirer of Tom jones, 
and therefore wears the same colored 
clothes, I imagine, which Ae did when he 
was wounded. .. . Our party to Ashe to- 
morrow night will consist of Edward 
Cooper, James (for a ball is nothing with- 
out him), Buller, who is now staying with 
us,and I. I look forward with great im- 
patience to it, as I rather expect to receive 
an offer from my friend in the course of 
the evening. 

“I shall refuse him, however, unless 
he promises to give away his white coat. 
. + Tell Mary that 1 make over Mr. 
Heartley and all his estate to her for her 
sole use and benefit in future, and not 
only him, but all my other admirers into 
the bargain, wherever she can find them, 
even the kiss which C. Powlett wanted to 
give me, as I mean to confine myself in 
future to Mr. Tom Lefroy, for whom I 
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don’t care sixpence. Assure her also as 
a last and indubitable proof of Warren’s 
indifference to me that he actually drew 
that gentleman’s picture for me, and deliv- 
ered it to me without a sigh ! 

“ Friday (the day of the Ashe ball). 
At length the day has come on which I 
am to flirt my last with Tom Lefroy, and 
when you receive this it will be over. 
My tears flow as I write at the melancholy 
idea.” 

Slight, however, as the relation was, it 
seems to have been more durable than 
the signs of frail vitality about it would 
have led one to expect. It is not till two 
years later that Jane Austen herself gives 
it its coup de grace in her light character- 
istic way. She describes a visit paid by 
Tom Lefroy’s aunt to Steventon, in which 
the nephew’s name was never once men- 
tioned to Jane herself, “and I was too 
proud to make any inquiries; but on my 
father’s asking where he was, I learnt that 
he was gone back to London, on his way 
to Ireland, where he is called to the bar, 
and means to practise.” And then — 
alas! for the faithfulness of woman — she 
flies off to describe the position in which 
things are with regard to an unnamed 
Friend of Mr. Lefroy’s, who had evidently 
taken his place in her thoughts, and was 
rapidly succeeding to that full measure of 
indifference which appears to have been 
the ultimate portion of all Jane’s admirers. 
“ There is less love and more sense in it 
than sometimes appeared before,” she 
says provokingly, describing a letter from 
this unknown aspirant — “and I am very 
well satisfied. It will all go on exceed- 
ingly well, and decline away in a very 
reasonable manner.” 

There are a good many other touches in 
these girlish letters that give one glimpses, 
as it were, into the workshop which pro- 
duced the novels. “ Mr. Richard Harvey,” 
she says on one occasion, “is going to be 
married ; but as it is a great secret, and 
only known to half the neighborhood, you 
must not mention it. The lady’s name is 
Musgrave.” Again, “ We have been very 
gay since I wrote last, dining at Hacking- 
ton, returning by moonlight and every- 
thing quite in style, including Mr. Clar- 
ingbould’s funeral which we saw go by on 
Sunday.” Or, “If you should ever see 
Lucy, you may tell her that I scolded Miss 
Fletcher for her negligence in writing, as 
she desired me to do, but without being 
able to bring her to any proper sense of 
shame; that Miss Fletcher says in her 
defence, that as everybody whom Lucy 
knew when she was in Canterbury has 
now left it, she has nothing at all to write 
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to her about. By everybody, I suppose 
Miss Fletcher means that a new set of 
officers has arrived there. But this is a 
note of my own.” Or again, with mock- 
ing reference to some of those pomposi- 
ties of authorship which she ridicules in 
“ Northanger Abbey ” — “ I am very much 
flattered by your commendation of my last 
letter, for I write only for fame, and with- 
out any view to pecuniary emolument.” 
Her lively pen touches everybody in turn. 
One feels there may have been something 
formidable in a daughter who could put 
together with a few strokes so suggestive 
anéoutline as this: ‘* My mother continues 
hearty; her appetite and nights are very 
good, but she sometimes complains of an 
asthma, a dropsy, water in her chest, and 
a liver disorder.” And it is characteristic 
that even her letters of grief, after the 
death of a favorite sister-in law, are broken 
within the first fortnight by some flashes 
of terse satire on the affairs of the neigh- 
borhood. 

Some little pleasure and entertainment 
then may be gleaned, by those who already 
know their Miss Austen, from the first 
dozen letters or so of this collection. 
They fill up a gap in Mr. Austen Leigh’s 
book. The turn of phrase is generally 
light and happy; and they enable us to 
realize something of that buoyant and yet 
critical enjoyment of life, of which the six 
novels were the direct outcome. But 
after all, there is very little personal or 
literary distinction in them; the judgment 
of an unfriendly Frenchman would proba- 
bly find that note of “commonness” in 
them which Madame de Staél insisted in 
attributing to “Pride and Prejudice.” 
And commonness indeed there is, using 
the word, that is to say, not in any strong 
or disagreeable sense, but simply as op- 
posed to distinction, charm, aroma, or any 
of those various words by which one tries 
to express that magical personal quality 
of which Madame de Sévigné is the typi- 
cal representative in literature. And 
even the gaiety and moderate felicity of 
phrase which beguiled one through the 
earlier letters disappears from the later 
correspondence. The writer of it indeed 
is the same kindly, blameless, and gentle 
humorous person as the Jane Austen of 
1796, but whereas at twenty-one Jane 
Austen’s letters were like her novels, and 
therefore may be said to possess some 
slight claim to belong to literature, by 
thirty-one they had become the mere ordi- 
nary chit-chat of the ordinary gentlewom- 
an, with no claims whatever to publication 
or remembrance beyond the family circle. 
Lord Brabourne’s book indeed only im- 
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presses upon us with fresh force what 
was already fairly well known — that 
broadly speaking, the whole yze/d of Jane 
Austen’s individuality is to be found in 
her novels. There are a certain number 
of facts about her which help to explain 
her books, and which are of use to the 
student of the psychological side of letters, 
but these were already within everybody’s 
reach, so that the collection printed by 
Lord Brabourne is as a whole neither 
amusing, nor sufficiently instructive to 
make in worth publication. 

The triviality of the letters is easily 
explained. No circumstances were ever 
less favorable than Jane Austen’s to good 
letter-writing. She possessed one literary 
instrument which she used with extraor- 
dinary skilland delicacy — the instrument 
of critical observation as applied to the 
commoner types and relations of human 
life. Within the limits fixed for her by 
temperament and_ circumstances she 
brought it to bear with unrivalled success, 
success which has placed her amongst 
English classics. But she was practically 
a stranger to what one may call, without 
pedantry, the world of ideas. The intel- 
lectual and moral framework of her books 
is of the simplest and most conventional 
kind. The author of “Corinne,” placed 
as she was in the very centre of the Eu- 
ropean stress and tumult, might well think 
them too tame and commonplace to be 
read. Great interests, great questions, 
were life and breath to Madame de Staél 
as they were to her successor George 
Sand. She realized the continuity of hu- 
man history, the great fundamental laws 
and necessities underlying all the outward 
tangle and complication. And it was this 
insight, this far-reaching symyathy, which 
gave her such power over her time, and 
made her personality and her thoughts 
“ incalculably diffusive.” Meanwhile Jane 
Austen, in her Hampshire home, seems 
to have lived through the stormiest period 
of modern European history without being 
touched by any of the large fears and 
hopes, or even strongly impressed by any 
of the dramatic characters or careers in 
which it abounded. Though the letters 
extended from 1796 to 1817, there is barely 
a mention of politics in them, except in 
some small personal connection, and of 
the literary forces of the time — Goethe, 
Byron, Wordsworth —there is hardiy a 
trace. Even when she comes to London, 
though we have an occasional bare record 
of a visit to a theatre, we still hear of 
nothing except sisters, cousins, neighbors, 
the price of * Irish,” and the new fashions 
in caps. And for the rest, Kent and 
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Hampshire, with their county families, 
their marryings and christenings, their 
dancings and charities, are the only world 
she knows or cares to know. She never 
seems to have hada literary acquaintance, 
or to have desired to make one. While 
Miss Ferrier’s wits were quickened by 
the give and take of Edinburgh society in 
its best days, and Miss Edgeworth found 
herself welcomed with extravagant flattery 
on the Continent as the representative of 
English culture, all the literary influence 
that, Jane Austen ever experienced was 
due to her father, and all the literary in- 
fluence she ever personally exerted was 
brought to bear upon a_ novel-writing 
niece. No doubt if she had lived a little 
longer things would have been different. 
When she died, at the age of forty-one, 
her books had already brought her some 
fame, and friends would have followed. 
As it was, her circle of interests, both in- 
tellectual and personal, was a narrower 
one than that of any other writer we can 
remember with the same literary position. 
In spite, however, of her narrow Welt. 
anschauung, and her dearth of literary 
relationships, Jane Austen is a classic, 
and “ Pride and Prejudice” will probably 
be read when “ Corinne,” though not its 
author, is forgotten. Her life is a striking 
proof that a great novelist may live with- 
out a philosophy, and die without ever 
having belonged to a literary coterie. But 
out of the stuff of which the life was com- 
posed it was impossible to make a good 
letter-writer. To be a good letter-writer 
aman or woman must either have ideas, 
or sentiments strong enough to take the 
place of ideas, or knowledge of and con- 
tact with what is intrinsically interesting 
and important. Jane Austen had none of 
these. The graphic portraiture of men 
and women seen from the outside, in 
which she excelled, was not possible in 
letters. It required more freedom, more 
elbow-room than letters could give. Jane 
Austen, in describing real people, found 
herselt limited by the natural scruples of 
an aimable and gentle nature. There was 
a short time when the exuberance of her 
talent overflowed a little into her corre- 
spondence. But it soon came to an end, 
and for the rest of her life Jane Austen’s 
letters were below rather than above the 
average in interest, point, and charm. 
Miss Austen’s novels are a well-worn 
subject. We have all read her, or ought 
to have read her; we all know what Ma- 
caulay and what Scott thought of her; 
and the qualities of her humor, the extent 
of her range, have been pointed out again 
and again. Perhaps, after all, however, it 
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may be still worth while to try and face 
the question which these disappointing 
letters bring home to one. How was it 
that, with all her lack of knowledge and 
of ideas, and with her comparative lack of 
passion, which so often supplies the place 
of both, Jane Austen accomplished work 
so permanent and so admirable? What 
is it, in a word, which makes “ Pride and 
Prejudice” and “Northanger Abbey” 
English classics, while the books of her 
contemporaries, Miss Ferrier and Miss 
Edgeworth, have practically lost their 
hold upon our sympathies, and are retreat- 
ing year by year into a dimmer back- 
ground? There are two kinds of quali- 
ties which go to the making of a classic. 
There are the qualities of expansion and 
the qualities of concentration. The great 
books of the world are rich in both. If 
you compare Chaucer’s and Gower’s 
treatment of the same theme —the sub- 
ject of ‘*The Man of Lawes Tale,” for 
instance — you will see not only that 
Chaucer’s treatment is light and rapid 
where Gower’s is heavy and prolix, but 
that Chaucer knew where, as the French 
would say, to “lean,” where to dwell, 
where to expand. You may trace this 
poetic expansion at work in all the great 
moments or crises of the story. Gower 
plods on through the trial of Constance 
for the murder of Dame Hermengild, and 
through the various incidents which ac- 
company it, with no variation of tone or 
pace. Chaucer, when he has brought 
Constance face to face with her enemies, 
pauses, as any true poet would, and lets 
the tragedy of the situation penetrate him- 
self and his readers. 


Have ye not seyn sometyme a palé face 
Among a prees, of him that hath be lad 
Toward his deth, wher as him gat no grace, 
And swich a color in his face hath had, 
Men mighté knowe his face, that was bistad 
Amongés alle the faces in that route: 

So stant Custance, and looketh hir aboute. 


O queenés, lyuinge in prosperitee 

Duchesses, and ladyés euerich one 

Haueth some rewthe on hir aduersitee ; 

An emperourés doughter stant allone ; 

She hath no wight to whom to make hir mone. 
O blood roial! that stondest in this drede, 
Fer ben thy frendés at thy greté nede ! 


And a little further on there is a still 
more striking instance of it, in the exqui- 
site scene between Constance and her 
child before she is turned adrift on the 
Northumbrian coast. As for the qualities 
of condensation they may be traced in the 
“ Troilus and Cressid” as compared with 
the “Filostrato,” and in the Knightes 





Tale, and elsewhere. But the qualities 
of expansion develop first in the literary 
history of the world; those of concentra- 
tion come later, and the human mind takes 
longer to fashion the instruments which 
fit and display them. Although a great 
writer will have both in some measure, 
the proportion in which he possesses 
them will depend upon his date. The 
progress of literary expression during the 
last two hundred years has on the whole, 
and making due allowance for the vast 
stores of new material which have found 
their way into literature since Rousseau, 
been a progress towards concentration. 
Literature tends more and more to be- 
come a kind of shorthand. The great 
writers of this generation take more for 
granted than the great writers of the last, 
and the struggle to avoid commonplace 
and repetition becomes more and more 
diffused. The mind of the modern writer 
is on the whole most anxiously concerned 
with this perpetual necessity for omission, 
for compression. It will never describe 
if it can suggest, or argue if it can imply. 
The first condition of success in letters is 
nowadays to avoid vaporing, and to wage 
war upon those platitudes we all submit 
to with so much cheerful admiration in 
our Richardson or our “ Spectator.” 

It was her possession of the qualities 
of condensation that made Jane Austen 
what she was. Condensation in literary 
matters means an exquisite power of 
choice and discrimination — a capacity for 
isolating from the vast mass of detail 
which goes to make up human life just 
those details and no others which will 
produce a desired effect and blend into 
one clear and harmonious whole. It im- 
plies the deter mination to avoid everything 
cheap and easy — cheapness in sentiment, 
in description, in caricature. In matters 
of mere language it means the perpetual 
effort to be content with one word rather 
than two, the perpetual impulse to clip 
and prune rather than expand and length- 
en. And if tothis temper of self-restraint 
you add the imagination which seizes at 
once upon the most effective image or 
detail and realizes at a glance how it will 
strike a reader, and a spontaneous inter- 
est in men and women as such, you have 
arrived at the component parts of such a 
gift as Jane Austen’s. Nothing impresses 
them more strongly upon the reader than 
a comparison of her work with that of her 
slightly younger contemporary, Miss Fer- 
rier. Miss Ferrier had a great deal of 
humor, some observation, and a store of 
natural vigor which made her novels wel- 
come to the generation of Scott and By- 
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Stronger expressions of praise were 


ron. 
used to her and about her than ever seem 
to have suggested themselves to any con- 
temporary admirer of Miss Austen, and 
the author of “ Marriage ” was encouraged 
to believe that her work would rank with 
that of Scott as arepresentation of Scot- 


tish life and manners. But we who read 
Miss Ferrier with an interval of fifty years 
between us and her can judge the propor- 
tions of things more clearly. Miss Fer- 
rier is scarcely read now, except for the 
sake of satisfying a literary curiosity, and 
will gradually drop more and more out of 
reading. And it is very easy to under- 
stand why, if one does but approach her 
books with these qualities of expansion 
and concentration which go to make up a 
classic in one’s mind. She has little or 
no faculty of choice, nothing is refused 
that presents itself; reflections, love-mak- 
ing, incident, are all superabundant and 
second-rate. Everything is done to death, 
whether it is Miss Pratt’s bustle, or Lady 
Juliana’s finery, or Mr. McDow’s brutal- 
ity, and as for the sentiment — these re- 
flections from the first volume of the 
“Inheritance” are a fair average speci- 
men of it. 

“*Ah,’ thought Gertrude, ‘how will 
ingly would I renounce all the pomp of 
greatness to dwell here in lowly affection 
with one who would love me and whom I 
could love in return. How strange that 
I, who could cherish the very worm that 
crawls beneath my feet, have no one be- 
ing to whom I could utter the thoughts of 
my heart, no one on whom I could bestow 
its best affections!’ She raised her eyes, 
swimming in tears to heaven, but it was 
in the poetic enthusiasm of feeling, not in 
the calm spirit of devotion!” 

There is no parlicular reason why writ- 
ing of this kind should ever stop; there 
is nothing intimate and living in it, none 
of that wrestle of the artist with experi- 
ence which is the source of all the labors 
and all the trials of art; it is all conven- 
tional, traditional, Aearsay in fact. The 
qualities of concentration are altogether 
wanting. But now, put side by side with 
Gertrude’s sentiment or Mrs. Sinclair’s 
remorse, some of the mental history of 
Jane Austen’s dramatis persone, and the 
gulf which this marvellous choosing fac- 
ulty digs between one writer and another 
will be plain at once. Anne Eliot, in 
“ Persuasion,” has arrived at the critical 
moment of her fate. The man whom she 
had rejected seven years before has reap- 
peared upon the scene, and as soon as 
she is brought in contact with him all 
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lesser affections and inclinations, which 
had been filling up the time of his absence, 
disappear. Others might have had a 
chance if he had remained away, but his 
return, his neighborhood, rouses a feeling 
which sweeps all before it. This is the 
situation. We may imagine, if Miss Fer- 
rier had had to deal with it, how she 
would have spun it out; with what rap- 
tures, what despairs, what appeals to 
heaven she would have embroidered it! 
But Jane Austen at once seizes upon the 
vital points of it, and puts them before us, 
at first with a sober truth, and then with 
a little rise into poetry, which is a triumph 
of style. 

“There was much regret,” she says, in 
her analysis of Anne’s feelings towards 
the man she had resolved to sacrifice to 
her old lover. ‘ How she might have felt 
had there been no Captain Wentworth in 
the case is not worth inquiring ; for there 
was a Captain Wentworth, and be the 
conclusion of the present suspense good 
or bad, her affection would be his for- 
ever. Their union, she believed, could not 
divide her more from other men than their 
final separation. Prettier musings of high- 
wrought love and eternal constancy could 
never have passed along the streets of 
Bath than Anne was sporting with from 
Camden Place to Westgate Buildings. It 
was almost enough to spread purification 
and perfume all the way.” How terse it 
is, how suggestive, how free from vulgar- 
ity and commonplace ! 

Another striking instance of this choos- 
ing instinct of hers is the description of 
Darcey’s place, Pemberley, in “ Pride and 
Prejudice.” There, although there is 
scarcely any description at all, every 
stroke of the pen is so managed that any 
reader with ordinary attention may realize, 
if he pleases, the whole lie of the park, the 
look of the house, as Elizabeth surveyed 
it from the opposite side of the ravine 
above which it stood, the relative posi- 
tions of the lawns, stables, and woods. 
Anybody with a turn that way could sketch 
it with ease, and yet there is no effort, no 
intention to describe, nothing but a clear 
and vivid imagination working with that 
self-restraint, that concentration, which is 
the larger half of style. This self-restraint 
indeed is her important, her determining 
quality. In other ways she has great de- 
ficiencies. For fine instances of the qual- 
ities of expansion we must go elsewhere 
than to Jane Austen. Emotion, inspira- 
tion, glow, and passion are not hers; she 
is a small, thin classic. But classic she 
is; for her work is a typical English em- 
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bodiment of those drier and more bracing 
elements of style in which French litera- 
ture has always been rich, and our own 
perhaps comparatively poor. 

M. A. W. 
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Daily Chronicle, Nov. 29. 

By the retirement of Dr. Trench from 
the archiepiscopal see of Dublin, a well- 
known figure is withdrawn from active 
participation in the affairs and direction 
of the Irish Church. The letter announc- 
ing his intention to retire was read yester- 
day at a special meeting of the United 
Synods of Dublin, Glendalough, and Kil- 
dare, and as a mark of respect to the re- 
tiring prelate the whole assemblage rose 
and stood during the delivery of his mes- 
sage. While every one will regret that 
failing health and physical infirmity have 
prompted the archbishop to seek to be 
relieved of his public duties, the action he 
has taken is perhaps the wisest course for 
him to pursue, and in retirement he will be 
able to secure that rest and immunity from 
anxiety which are denied to the occupant 
of an episcopal throne. During the forty- 
five years of his ministry in the Church the 
career of Dr. Trench has been somewhat 
chequered, and not wholly uneventful. 
While holding the small incumbency of 
Curdbridge Chapel he first attracted pub- 
lic attention by the publication of two 
volumes of poems which established his 
reputation as apoet. ‘These soimpressed 
Dr. Wilberforce, then rector of Alver- 
stoke, that he requested Mr. Trench to 
become his curate. Thence on the prefer- 
ment of his rector, Mr. Trench was pre- 
sented to Itchenstoke, which he resigned 
on appointment to the deanery of West- 
minster. His tenure of this office was 
marked by great intellectual activity, and 
it was during this period that he published 
some of his best works. In 1864, he was 
selected to succeed Dr. Whateley in the 
archbishopric of Dublin, from which he 
now desires to retire. During his resi- 
nence in Dublin, he has proved himself a 
true benefactor to Ireland, and his admin- 
istration of the diocese during a difficult 
and trying period of twenty-one years has 
been conducted on principles the most 
just and wise. His administrative powers 
were amply proved by the tact he dis- 
played at the time of the disestablishment, 
and he leaves his diocese in a peaceful 
and flourishing condition. His last actin 





the refusal to accept the provision of a 
retiring allowance confirms the disinterest- 
edness and self-denial which have marked 
his public career, and he retires into pri- 
vate life with the good wishes and sympa- 
thy of all who have known him, either 
directly as an archbishop, or indirectly 
through the books he has published. 


Times, Dec. 1. 

WITH all the dignity of high desert, and 
all the warmth of mutual appreciation, the 
Archbishop of Dublin has placed his resig- 
nation in the hands of his Synod of a load 
of office which, after twenty-one years of 
continued strain, he is no longer able to 
bear. There have been several such res- 
ignations in this country since Parliament 
consented to give the requisite facilities, 
but they seem to have come in the ordi- 
nary course of nature, and they only re- 
mind one that after three score and ten 
the strength of man is apt to be labor and 
sorrow. Dr. Trench has exhausted his 
life and his forces in the discharge of one 
of the most painful tasks that ever fell to 
the lot of a bishop, or any ruler of men. 
He has had to lead a losing and divided 
cause ; to command in a campaign fore- 
doomed to defeat; to conduct a harassed 
retreat; to submit to hostile terms and 
make the best of a diminished position; 
to sacrifice in a sense all, with the saving 
of honor, and to leave his work so far in- 
complete as not even to know in what 
form to make his resignation real and 
effectual. The knot which death usually 
cuts has in this case to be untied. It is 
to be feared, however, that this is but a 
small part of the legacy of difficulties Dr. 
Trench leaves to the Church of Ireland 
and his successors. Between the charac- 
ter of the man and the part he has had to 
perform on the great stage of public life 
there is a certain disparity which adds to 
the pathetic interest of the event. There 
are men who might be thought made for 
such a crisis; there are men who might 
be thought to have even provoked it, and 
who only hand over to others the work 
they had spontaneously initiated. In this 
case we seem to see only misfits and cross 
purposes. It isimpossible, indeed, to say 
what better terms could have been made 
for the doomed Establishment, or what 
manner of man would have been fitter for 
work to be done. Nevertheless, the man 
and the office and the period forcibly 
illustrate the mixed fortunes and conflict- 
ing conditions which fortune, with a cer- 
tain playfulness, is often found to combine 
in one personal career. 
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